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POLITICS 

Decline and divergence 

— nf the snecial relationship since 


^rt5TR«s!i__ 

bull 

g^ 8sl ,tloi«Wp: Anglo-American 

^dSU,yP r es S .£35. 

. 01982292 5 9 


T"TTi046 Winston Churchill, speak- V 

«* farmers and '7f‘ ‘ 

'll b* fore Fulton Missouri, referred to c 

• —lationship’’ between the United t 

^^G^Britafn - a relationship that i 

M ^ ^ w0 , Britain’s continued status 
B ‘™“ n fb^meen equals; any ahortfaU in 

iScccasoneu _ n would be compen- 

Tl'to poimcal skills and historic 
i i.He elaborated upon his 'heme'nhis 
r ra i um es of war memoirs, in which he de 
: » Jlhe war-time alhance as the natural con- 
of an underlying cultural unity be- 
I Sb mo treat English-speaking peoples. 

I TrTX^tBritish Prime Minister has 
: (inresKdiimhar sentiments, alluding to our 
total aims", "our common heritage . ur >om 
Leipmsion of Anglo-Amenoar i sohdanty. 

to likened the relauonslup to that be- 

i wen Austria and Bntain after 1815. Mac- 
millsn invoked mors classical pw**® 1 ' 

■ “We are Greeks in this American 
empire- You will find the Americans much as 
the Greeks found the Romans - great big, 
vulgar.bustling people, more vigorous than wo 
i areuri also more idle, with more unspoiled 
virtues but also more corrupt." The rela- 
tionship has been embodied in ciose personal 
ties between several pairs of Prime Mimst 
and Presidents - Churchill and Roosevelt, 
Eden and Eisenhower, Macmillan and Ken- 
nedy, and indeed the present incumbents.^ 

But what, after all, has been the practical 


and romantic appeal , what is left i Ana wnai is ™ 
Us likely future? These questions are addressed lea 
in this excellent volume by twenty British and ■ fro 
American experts in modem politics, military sav 
affairs and economics. After scrutinizing the thi 
“special relationship" through the lenses of tel 
post-war history and national interest, the ex- hi 
perts are sceptical. In his introduction, David U 
Watt concludes: “The truth of the matter » m 
that since the 1970s Anglo-American relations, B 
considered entirely by themselves, have ceased K 

to be very important or very interest- a 

ine . . . [Tlhe great question for the future has si 

nothing to do with special relationships. It is n 
how far European and American interests are a 
going to diverge, and if so how to manage this v 

^InSTthe idea of a “special relationship" t 
was from the start more a hope for the future 
than a^torical description, and the hope was 
largely on Britain’s side: that America would 
accept and underwrite Britain’s status as a co- 
equal world power in an era in which her actual 

power was waning. The idea never had the 
same appeal in America. Before the war-t me 
alliance, most Americans had regarded Bn am 
as a quaint, or even occasionally menacing, 
imperial power. For more than a century, the 
deepest instinct of the United States in foreign 

• affjis had been to isolate herself from Europe. 

. America heeded George Washington’s warn- 
: jnT to avoid entanglements with Europe s 

i monarchical power,, and *enprc«cded fo 
s more than a century to conquer, prim*** 
otherwise control vast terrltones to the west 

! °aTd ™uTh. American, remembered . oo ^ 

i 

n century did little In soften to 
t From Americas side, the specie 

^m^ldefenre a^iiBUhe Soriet Union. The 
" SSrnXerely shifted foeu, from 


one common enemy to another. As Bradford Pjo 
Perkins points out in his chapter on the Tru- 
man Administration and Great Bntain, British 
leaders early on accepted, even urged, a i united 
front against Soviet aggression. Ernest Bevin ta 
saw the Soviet menace as a central challenge 
the alliance. George Kennan’s famous long nu 
telegram" of February 1946, which first de- 9 
fined for Americans the Soviet threat to the 
United States, had its counterpart in simila 
messages from Frank Roberts, Minister in the U 
British Embassy in Moscow, with whom ^ 
Kennan often collaborated. In this emerging 
Anglo-American cold-war view, our common i 
security, and that of the free wor d, was a 

menaced not only by the Soviet m.h ary bu / 

also by the political and psychological lure of ^ 

Soviet communism. . . . . 

The Soviet Union’s first atomic explosion in 
the autumn of 1949 hastened the pnew i by | 

which the post-war relationship was trans- 
formed into a true military 
by massive force. The core of the sp«^ 

. tionship thereafter took the form oUfforte to 

1 containSovietaggression-through jolmtoj 

* ershiD of Nato, co-ordmated action in the un 
; tad Nation, Security Council, the shar.ng of 
, poUtical and military intelligence, Britain s wd 

tones, to devote a high proportion of her 
'' „"f in n.l product to military purposes, and her 
! uhllingnMS to allow the United State, to b,,o 
to n, jet fighter, on British wd and nuclear sub- 
; marine, in British port,. Although the United 
States rarely treated Bntain as an equal part 
‘ nerTn mating strategic 

or officials nevertheless consulted closely with 
at their British counterparts during ^ ea [ y 
t nost-war years, and Britain was responsible for 

2 suggesting many of the initiatives tiiat 
ed Nato’s response to the RiissiaaS. Bn 81 


orompted by a letter from the British Defence 
Minister, Fred Mulley, to his American coun- 

“deration ing 

to tie lasting distress of President deGaulln| 
to receive technical information on the 
tion of nuclear warheads and fissile material. 
Subsequently, the United States allowed B 
fmrrtobuy the Polaris submarine, and tben.in 
1980 the Trident. No other ally was given 
access to these advanced nuclear systems. As 
Sr Horne shows in his chapter on the 
years. Britain probably «jU 1 not 
ha«7rocured as credible a nuclear deterrent 
at a lower cost. Today, what Britain wlls her 
Independent nuclear deterrent is | stiB _depen- 
dent on the provision of missiles from the 

^A^the^ authors make clear, however, this 
military and strategic relatiomtiup took rort 
orecisely as Britain’s economic and pohtica 
! Sower in the world went into shmp declme^ 
r The decline would, over time, both enhance 
[ Britain’s dependence on the United SUM [«jjj 

r reduce America’s interest in BrUam.Bot 
r consequences would be unfortunate. 

e “special relationship” became 

one-sided, Britain became ever more feaAri of 
d either becoming a pawn of, or. oUcrnallv 
t being abandoned by. the United States. As 
1 a mprica beaan losing interest in her foremost 

l 

5 

, n . American relations since 1945, the secon 

E 5S^^5L?SK 

S “yC and extending America's economic 
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influence around the world, it had had a very 
different effect upon Britain. Britain sacrificed 
a quarter of her national wealth to the war and. 
ultimately, her economic hegemony over a 
significant part of the globe. The trend would 
not be apparent for a decade or more. In 1950, 
Britain’s Gross National Product had just 
ceased to equal that of France and West 


the British Empire as another manifestation of 
America's cold-war strategy, and several of the 
contributors to this volume place it within that 
context. Indeed, Macmillan himself largely 
accepted the American view that, in his words, 
“the great issue in this second half of the twen- 
tieth century" was "whether the uncommitted 
peoples of Asia and Africa would swing to the 


I ... . _ biiu nil h.b WUU1U SW1IIE [O [nfi 

far behind c/®* 85 1 ? 9 ’ f hough East or to lhe West "’ and ,hat the on| y hope for 
U ! d . States ’ Bntam sttl! forestalling Soviet influence lay in accepting 
possessed the second-largest GNP in the * ' p * 

world. But by 1970 Britain had been overtaken 
by West Germany and was easily matched by 
France. By 1985, Britain's GNP per capita was 
less than that of Italy. 

Given how far Britain has fallen, it is easy to 
forget the extraordinary degree of economic 
power she exercised on the eve of the war. In 
1939, the British Empire and the United States 
together accounted for about 60 per cent of the 
world’s industrial production and controlled 
roughly three-quarters of the globe’s military 


the force of local nationalism and seeking to 
combine it with a respect for equality and eco- 
nomic reform. American impatience with the 
speed at which Britain acted on this principle 
sometimes created tensions within the special 
relationship. On at least one occasion - in the 
Suez crisis — it led to a complete breakdown. 

William Roger Louis in this volume quotes 
John Foster Dulles, the American cold-warrior 
Secretary of Slate, at an exasperating but re- 
vealing moment when the Russians were con- 


.... - , , . lending with a restive Hungary, and Britain 

indJtriid l!!lf n n ar - S en ,Mi l , he tW I° - Vere thC ° nly and Fra,lce were simultaneously confronting a 
, ‘ flrge!y ,ntact ' 1 was restive Egypt; "It is no less than tragic that at 


natural that Britain and America would now 
take joint responsibility for redesigning the 
world economy - developing n system of fixed 
exchange rates to minimize currency fluctua- 
tions, an International Monetary Fund to en- 
sure liquidity, a World Bank to aggregate and 
direct development finance, a General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade to ensure an open 
trading system . And it was by dint of their joint 
commitment to this system that it worked well 
for a quarter of a century; as Richard Gardner 
shows in his chapter on sterling-dollar dip- 
lomacy. the years 1945 to 1970 witnessed the 
most dramatic and widely-shared economic 
growth In the history of mankind. World GNP 
grew from $300 billion to about $2,000 billion, 
world trade from $30 billion to over $300 bil- 
lion. Even allowing for inflation, real incomes 
tripled, world trade quadrupled. 

During these decades, Britain relinquished 
hegemony over much of southern Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa. The buoyant world 
economy rendered the transition from col- 
onialism to independence somewhat easier for 
these nascent countries than it might otherwise 
■have been. Indeed, the beneficent cycle of 
world trade and economic growth that char- 
acterized these years may itseir have reduced 
their dependence on Britain and further 
emboldened national Elites to demand on end 
to British rule. 

1 It was and is tempting to view the demise of 
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this very time, when we are on the point of 
winning an immense and long-hoped-for 
victory over Soviet colonialism in Eastern 
Europe, we should be forced to choose be- 
tween following in the footsteps of Anglo- 
French colonialism in Asia and Africa, or split- 
ting our course away from their course.” 
Dulles’s impatience was perhaps understand- 
able. But in retrospect it seems doubtful that 
the pace of Third World nationalism could 
have been substantially accelerated or re- 
tarded by either America or Britain. To attri- 
bute the timing of Britain’s withdrawal in Asia 
and Africa to Anglo-American debate over the 
Soviet menace in the Third World substantially 
■overestimates the capacities of all three world 
powers to dictate political outcomes in these 
regions of the globe. 

Max Beloff, in one of the book’s more pro- 
vocative and pointed chapters, concedes that 
Britain's loss of hegemony was inevitable, but 
he faults the United States for having failed to 
take Britain’s imperial place. Beloff argues 
that the difference between the United States 
and the older imperial powers like Britain lay 
in the fact that “while they had conscious or 
unconscious philosophies which to their ruling 
elites, and at times to wider strata of society, 

seemed to justify their status and role . . . the 

United States is clearly still reluctant to accept 
its imperial role as anything but an expedient 
resorted to in self-defence;” Lord Beloffs cri- 
ticism rests on the assumption that America, 
had it wishqd, could have asserted the same 
decree of hegemony over the Third World in 
the post-War. era as Britain had exercised be- 
fore the war; In this argument we see the sam6 - 
tendency to overestimate the political capaci- 
ties pf the First World and underestimate the 
nationalistic forces in the Third. 

The global political ahd economic system 
has evolved beyond the point at which a single 
nation can exercise imperial hegemony. In one 
respect , however , Beloffs criticism of the Uni- 
ted States is well placed. Since 1970, America 

has seemed less the leader of the bee worid 
than a frustrated actor seeking to impose its 
will upon it, for its own selfish purposes i seek- 
ing to exercise imperial authority, as It were 
but unwilling to accept the responsibility that 
goes with it. America’s military, political and 
economic policies ; have often seemed calcu- 
lated to improve or at least maintain America’* 
position at the expense of her allies. It is in this . 

■ respect that the gradual undoing of the>spedal , 

relationship” has had, in my yiew, the most 
unfortunate of consequences, both for the 
•; United States and for the world.- 

Few nations in history have combined such 
raw military and economic muscle with so 
parochial a view of the rest of the globe as does 
. modem America, The -vast majority of the ' 
Citizens of foo United States speak no foreign 
language, encountfer few foreigners in their 
daily lives, road little or nothing about hSppen- 
f ings beyond their borders. This attitude of bei» 
nign neglect of the rest of mankind is a luxury 
- w* on ly a large, naturally wealthy and 
paphfoany isolated; nation could have itialm; 

1 towed for any length of. time.' Before' the 
Second World 'War; its obnsequences for foe 
rest of the world were relatively harmless; :' 
Since then, however, American .etbngfcentri- 
cisrabna caused, no-ftnfo.- ^19 ’ 

gest impediment to America's e^fed^foadl - 1 




ership of the free world has been her limited 
ability to understand and collaborate with the 
rest of the free world. 

It is precisely here that the “special rela- 
tionship" with Britain played such an impor- 
tant role in the quarter-century after the war. 
In Britain the United States found another 
nation whose citizens spoke the same lang- 
uage. who shared similar legal and political 
institutions, not to mention many of the same 
ancestors, but who, by virtue of geography and 
history, possessed a different and perhaps 
broader vision of the world. Here was a people 
whom Americans could trust: friends and con- 
fidants in an unfriendly and confusing world, 
who provided another perspective, and thus 
helped America overcome its chronic tendency 
towards parochialism. Although the evidence 
is scattered and anecdotal, there is little doubt 
that during this era American officials often 
sought the counsel of their British counter- 
parts. and obtained the sort of frank and con- 
fidential advice that one can get only from an 
old and trusted friend whose judgment is 
deeply valued. To be sure, the two allies at 
times reinforced each other’s delusions. But 
Britain's advice often comprised a different 
viewpoint, causing Americans to think again, 
and to refine or abort a course of action that 
might not have been adequately thought 
through. 

In this respect America has needed Britain 
as much as, if not more than, Britain has 
needed America. But there is an ironic cycle to 
this relationship. As Britain’s economic and 
political power has waned, each subsequent 
American administration has come to view 
Britain more as one among several consti- 
tuents whose assent is sometimes necessary or 
useful to legitimize a policy, or who must be 
mollified and cajoled into accepting a particu- 
lar American initiative, and less as a special 
source of wisdom and counsel. (American cul- 
ture has long tended to discount advice coming 
from the impecunious: as the Yankee homily 
goes, “If you're so smart, why ain’t you rich7") 
The generation of experts and bureaucrats who 
now populate the higher reaches of the White 
House, the National Security Council, the 
State Department, the Treasury, and the De- 
fense Department have no direct experience 
and little memory of the “special relationship” 
in Its golden days. To them, increasingly, 
Britain is just another pestering voice. 

This gradual transformation from a special 
to a not-so-special relationship has in turn 
loosened the subtle constraints on American 
foreign policy, rendering it less sensitive to the 
needs and views of all of America’s allies, with 
toe result that the policies that have issued 
from Washington in more ipeent years have 
too often been unilateral, peremptory and 
wide of the mark. And as American policy has 
appeared in Britain to diverge ever more from 
a judicious and responsible path, and Amer- 
ican officials seem ever less inclined to consult 
seriously and in advance with their British 
counterparts, Britain has understandably be- 
gun to withdraw from toe relationship, to dis- 
tance herself from America. 

It is this vicious circle, rather than America’s 
failure to take on the modern mantle of British 
imperialism, as. Lord Beloff suggests, or the 
n» of fl| more virulent and politically potent 

anti-Americanism lathe British Labour Party 
that explains many of the new tensions within 
the aJfiance. There have always been currents 
of anti-Americanism in Britain. The British 
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foft has long tjeen hosfoe.tq capitalism, wanting 
• to beheye, that most international conflicts 

1 r0n?P ^ a l ? 10r * by injus- 

communist aggression, and that 
the Russians havfc been driven more by defon- 
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marketing agreements 
with the result that world 
automobiles, consumer electronics sod J? 
goods arc rapidly becoming carteliad- 
is unrelenting in imposing harsh 
the repayment of (he Latin AmeriauS 
American banks, thus drying up thestZ 
tial markets while destabLngTd, 
democracies. ' • 

American defence policy reveals a sfcfc 
insensitivity. The current administra^ 
Washington seems to fluctuate between 
plete lack of interest in negotiating redoefo. 
in either strategic or intermediate-ranee » 
Icar weapons, and then, as at the ReyL 
summit meeting, sudden - and shocking 
lingness to eliminate offensive baUistlcmuds 
altogether. Last November, the United S sh 
intentionally violated the Salt 2 limia. fe 
Strategic Defense Initiative, which is fitya 
escalate the arms race into space, is alsoa* 
to be deployed sooner rather than iaier, fe 
effectively terminating the Anti-BallisticJfr 
sile treaty. In the Third World, America*® 
to have adopted a strategy of supporting 
communist rebels wherever they arise-htW 
ing Nicaragua and Angola. And bos ha 
America chosen to lead the free world apas 
terrorism? While the White House soienii 
instructed American allies not to bargain si 
terrorists, Reagan sent arms to Tehran for & 
release of American hostages in Lebanon. 

Ironically, the age-old American idealofa 
pristine nation, separate from the rest of fe 
world, which can either assert its will oa- 
lateraily upon the world or withdraw from it, 
has less relevance to the situation in rind 
America finds itself today than at any lim ii 
the past. American unilateralism has booms 
anged , setting off a series of reactions thathne 
come back to where they began. When Arne- 
ica has stimulated her economy while otbc 
nations opt for restraint, she has summoocdi 
flood of imports and risked inflation aodw 
employment. When she has unilaterally raid 
interest rates, she has ravaged debtor mihb 
and invited a global recession. When she to . 
closed her borders to foreign goods, she to - t 
crippled her debtors’ efforts to pay backilw ^ 
loans. When she has developed draroalloSf [ 
new and more elaborate defensive systems,shc \ 
has discovered that the Russians will do who- 
ever necessary to eliminate any America 
strategic advantage. When she has lent support 
to any dictator or revolutionary distasteful B 
the Russians, she lias lost whatever mwil 
Advantage she possessed in the Third World 
Faced with these awkward realities thereb* 
been a temptation in America to lash out-# 
be ever more assertive towards the rest of fe 
world. American politicians increasingly w- 
scribe international relations as a series ofle^s 
of America's “credibility”, “determinatton , 'fl 
• “resolve". The assumption is that either we wi 
or they win. 

Britain’s shift towards Europe, away non 
the “special relationship” with B 

understandable in this new context. So, M 
are the doubt's being expressed in Europe th# 
days about the reliability of America's nude* 1 
umbrella. As the German Christian Democ* 
tic leader Kurt Biedenkopf recently 
“The basic assumption of NATO has comeiWr. 
doubt: that, the US is still willing to risk havnjl 
a nuclear exchange with the Soviets that cOL 
. mean trading the destruction of Cbicag 0 
save Bonn,” . ''' ''L 

Should the Labour Party return to po*®, 
Britain, and act on its current pofley 0 '® 1 ^ 
away with Britain’s own nuclear 
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structive about the problems facing his party 
ai.d his country. He has been compared to 
Salisbury as one of the Conservative leaders 
who really understood the genius of English 
conservatism; a refined mixture of hypocrisy 
and inanition. Jenkins has now turned in an 
essay of appreciation, “written from a non- 
Conservative although not personally unsym- 


an 


i,oWp fact that most Conservative pathetic standpoint”. 

|W«rS seem to become more agree- This is less a work of scholarship than -■ 
atonirable as they retreat into exp05 iUon of known fact, and less a factual 
& “ d S? the immoderate this means that accoun t than a piece of entertainment. Jentans 
it* Kj^ T or v PM is a dead one, but very is now u* only senior active politician who can 

^ also be a lot of fun, as Lord write decent , y at book length without ghosts 

^retired 00 , demons trated before his research assistants. Though he lacks the 

and Mr Heath has already begun venom of Michael Foot, who is the better 
n \he oublic estimation. This is not, essayist> he can sustain an argument for longer 

toBd °^>uld argue, simply because the Tory and he has a greater command ^ the c ^dences 
s9m ,l7Ls become nastier, and a party of foe English language. The book w wnttm 
^ ‘Si! tried to represent his followers will for the informed and humanely educated 
^ ^RMentabTeto later generations than genera i rea der with strong pohtical interests, a 
fSmnora P iy leader with whom they are person who may no longer exist. Thereisno- 

SSS which the* devoted pubiic 

naeum. It is only 166 pages long, the balance 
being made up in potted biographies are 
themselves amusingly written and sometimes 

a< The mystery in the book is to discover what 
Jenkins intends to convey as his own stand- 
point. The Baldwin of this book is the same old 
procrastinator, occasionally turning prevarica- 
tor, who inhabits the thousand pages of Mid 
Sernas and Barnes. It is hard to believe jhrt 
Jenkins is sympathetic to this figrne m the same 
way as he was sympathetic to Asqutth of 
whom he has written a much more solid and 
scholarly biography. 

Baldwin’s worst features, but Asquith s taree 
included long stretches of political and adnu 

nisttntive competence ma r k ^ b y c ^‘ de Jpp 0 . 
intellectual acuity. Appreciative Tory oppo 
nents noted that ABquith, even when exhd 
rated", was more than a match for motf e of 
colleagues and most of their own leader. But 
Baldwin sober was manifestly less effective 

fh« either Lord Birkenhead or WtastonChup 

George at any^^ E^en R^°ay MacDonald 
could make him took slow “^^^efor^the 

servants laboured. Only Churchill and Eden marked by dullness and a par- 

seen, destined for a permanent toss of reputa- P^ s ^3 liflg 0 f toe War Debt prob- 

tion compared With their stature as working y ^ tr j um p|| a s a party leader was 

premiers, while revisionists will even argu e . PRtn «fo e challenge of Empire Free Trade, 
that Neville Chamberlain was less than absp- to beat off c Beaverbrook and almost 
lately in the wrong. ^ but ^ PrSni^r was haidly a contest 

And thus it is with Stanley Baldwin. The any fomer PnmeMini 

apotheosis of inter-war complacency, the man on equsd te^ ^ Baldwi ii is his capacity jo 

whose claim to have invented fudge and mudge ,-teadilv forging a reputation as the 

is much stronger than that of any member of survi | [ WQO \oi our time, presiding over a 
the Callaghan administration, has grown ^ ^ v ®J^ diocri ties. Roy Jenkins sagree- 
steadity in stature since his death. His " neatly C kl . n v w ;ii contribute something to the sur- 

shaped yet most unusual career’* , as Roy ? enk ‘ ab f L dwia ’ s reputation, without doing 

Ins has it, has become a source of inspiration to vival of Baldwin s P 

conservatives of all parties who admire his abil- 
ity to keep the ship of state sailing steadily on 
course, without much regard to the condition 
of the sea, the proximity of rocks and pirates, 
mutiny in the stokehold or scurvy in the 
foVale. . . • ' 

Baldwin succeeded his father as MP for 
Bewdley in 1908. At' the hand? of Lloyd 

George he became Financial Secretary to ttie 
Treasury in July 1917 and President of foe 
Board of Trade in July 192:1. In October 1922 
he did more than any other Cabinet minister to 
overthrow Lloyd George’s' Coalition, arid suc- 
ceeded, to fop Exchequer to Bohar Law’s gov: . 
eminent. In aa administration . not well , en- 
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The marchlands between the Marxist empires 
of Russia and China include lands which share 
a strong leaning towards monastic Buddhism, a 
partly pastoral economy, a marked cultural 
distinctiveness and, notwithstanding their 
small numbers, a great history. The Mongols, 
now divided between Russian and Chinese 
domination, had in the past conquered both 
their present masters. The Manchus too con- 
quered China, and made Buddhism an official 
religion. The Tibetans did not conquer, but 
they maintained a Buddhist theocracy till the 
middle of the present century. Heather Stod- 
dard estimates that during the two millennia 
separating the Han period from the end of the 
Empire, the Dragon throne was for about half 
the lime in the hands of barbarians drawn from 
these regions. But in the modern world the 
balance of power has tilted against them, and 
they in turn have fallen either to the Chinese nr 
to the Russians. 

In the old days, the cohesion of pastornlists 
compensated for their relatively small num- 
bers. It does so no longer; the deeply Buddhist 
marchlBnds now submit to the successor ideo- 
cracies. It happened to the Mongols in the 
1920s, and to the Tibetans in the 1950s. But 
while the two empires were undergoing the 
convulsions which in due course turned them 
Marxist, the Buddhist "barbarians" could and 
did dream of recovering or maintaining their 
independence, and even of re-uniting with 
(heir brethren already within the imperial 
embrace. It was not to be. When the empires 
recovered their unity the barbarians were 
parcelled up, and their heartlands devoured. 
Their monastic Buddhism was dismantled in 
the name of Marxist secularism. 

Tlie turbulent story, political, military and 
intellectual, of (he displacement of Buddha by 
Marx in Mongolia is relatively well known, at 
least to specialists. A mad Buddhist baron 
from the Baltic, Baron von Ungem-Sh tern- 
berg, tried to create a Greater Mongolia, be- 
fore being finally abandoned by his own troops 
and executed by the Reds. (One hopes that the 
new Cambridge Centre for Mongol Studies, 
which certainly has the accessary scholarly re- 
sources for it, will make an account of all this 
available to a wider public before too long.) 
But the related, and strangely parallel, de- 
velopment in Tibet has hitherto remained vir- 
tually unknown. 

Dr Stoddard has reconstructed what it was 
like to live through the last decades of the 
ancien regime in Tibet, by bracing the career of 
Gedun Ch’omp’el, a wandering scholar , rebel, 
saint, sinner and martyr. A native of an out- 
lying province absorbed by the Chinese well 
before they occupied central Tibet, Gedun first 
penetrated the lamaistic establishment In 
Lhasa* then entered the world of international 
Tibetan scholarship, and finally became ex- 
posed to the winds of intellectual and political 
change blowing in India. Many details of his . 
life remain obscure and contentious, but; he 
seems to hove been driven by an inner turbu- . 
jenice which, one suspects, mai'e him rather 
unusual in the Tibetan gelugpa, the lamaistic 
church which dominated his country, This 
establishment was addicted to what the author 
calls a "delicious ihdolence”, and was incap- 
able of serious resistance to the forces which 
were to destroy it. 

1 In 1950, when the Chinese attacked at eight 
points, the only telegraphist in Lhasa, Ford, 
was unable to inform any member of the gov- 
ernment: all offices were closed for ten days, 
and the government hRd departed on a picnic, 
This comportment was in no way untypical, 
and a similar passivity, or inclination to flight, 
was manifested in the face of the other inva- : 
sions, Chinese or British, which Tibet bas ex- 
. penanced in recent times. • 

Gedun's life-story overlaps: with the fascinat- , 
ing figure of Agvan Dorjicv, tho Buryat (Sibe- 
rian forest Mongol) who became the 4mit\encc 
gibe df the thirteenth Dalai Lama, and whom 
the British believed; rightly or wrongly, to be 
ifsnr.Niabpla* ip Lhasa. His magbina-. 
tSonsi ’real or imaginary, contributed to the r 


British mounting an expedition to Lhasa in 
1903; he lived on till 1936. During his own 
prolonged stay in India in the 1940s, Gedun, 
revivalist rather then conservative, became in- 
volved not merely with Indian nationalists, but 
also with a noted Russian dmigrl orientalist, 
George Nicolas de Roerich, whom he helped 
to translate Tibetan historical texts, without 
apparently receiving adequate acknowledg- 
ment. Roerich himself volunteered for the Red 
Army when Hiller attacked Stalin, but he only 
actually returned to Russia, with his valuable 
collection of texts, in 1957, when Khrushchev 
invited him back as a professor of Oriental 
Languages and Philosophy. He held this post 
until his death in 1961. But if the author’s 
Tibetan in formants are well informed, far from 
being a Russian agent, Roerich had political 
sympathies which instead were rather close to 
those of her own hero. He longed for a federa- 
tion of the peoples of the High Lands of Asia, 
which could defy Russians, Chinese and Brit- 
ish alike. 

Oedun was evidently a scholar, but in the 
classical nationalist mould: eager to use history 
to revitalize Tibetan national consciousness. 
Eventually he became involved with a subver- 
sive party, organized by Tibetans in India. The 
precise degree of radicalism of this party is a 
contentious matter of interpretation. Its 
Chinese name claims it to be revolutionary, 
whereas the Tibetan version only aspires, more 
moderately, to be progressive. It is not clear 
whether Gedun actually joined it, but evi- 


dently he was associated with the founder, anil 
he did design its emblem (he was n talented 
draughtsman). This shows a crossed sickle and 
sword, and Gedun evidently hoped that a re- 
vived Tibet would recover its ancient military 
glory. 

In February 1946, the founder of the party 
ordered, perhaps rather optimistically, 4,000 
application forms and 2,000 membership cards 
(was it expected that half the applicants would 
have to be turned down?) from a Calcutta firm 
of printers rejoicing in the Dickensian name of 
Thacker and Spink. The printers promptly 
notified the authorities of this scheme for sub- 
version north of the Himalayas, and the in- 
formation eventually reached Hugh Richard- 
son, the British representative in Lhasa; poss- 
ibly through him, it also reached the Tibetan 
authorities. The contact between lama and 
Roerich, a Russian no less, albeit a White one, 
was duly noted. Evidently, those Russkies 
were at it once again. Having failed in their 
scheming through Dorjiev, were they now 
trying it on through the beggar-pilgrim of 
Amdo? 

Gedun himself was back in Lhasa by this 
dme. The eventual consequence was his arrest 
and maltreatment. There appear to have been 
attempts to exculpate Richardson, who wrote 
an article rebutting accusations of British in- 
volvement, but Stoddard affirms that he play- 
ed a part. In any case, Gedun was imprisoned, 
eventually released, and died in obscure cir- 
cumstances shortly after the arrival of the 
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The Mongols makes its appearance, somewhat 
eccentrically, as the first of a series of volumes 
on the peoples of Europe. The Mongols tried 
very hard to become a people of Europe . In the 
early thirteenth century they got to within 
striking distance of Vienna, invaded Silesia, 
minted coins in Hungary and established their 
hegemony over Muscovy. But. although they 
were terrifyingly successful in other parts of the 
world, they can only be awarded a proxime 
accesslt as members of the medieval European 
community. 

David Morgan's book is the first scholarly 
survey of Mongol history in the English lan- 
guage since J. J. Saunders’s The History of the 
Mongol Conquests (1971). Morgan is well up 
on current writing in the field* and demons- 
trates bow scholarship has moved on in the last 
decade and a half. Some advances have been 
made by bringing new sources into play, others 
by a more thorough consideration of sources 
that have long been known. Despite its Euro- 
pean pretext, one of The Mongob's greatest 
strengths U the extent to which recent resear- 
ches on Chinese sources have been taken into 
account. Chinese perceptions of their Mongol 
antagonists and, later, Chinese accounts of 
their Mongol Yuan overlords have in turn been 
used to shed light on developments elsewhere 
in the Mongol oforld empire. In particular our 
attention Js drawn to the Khltans.an obscure ’ 
. • people (far too remote and obscure ever to be 
in the running as a European . people), 
apparently of Mongol origin, who from the 
tenth century onwards had become accus- 
tomed to rule and administration ; and who as 
dynasts and inarcher lords ip northern China 
had absorbed much of Chinese administrative 
practice and culture. 

. The Chinese were accustomed to classify 
barbarians (that is, all non-Chinese), into one 
of two categories -“cooked'* and ^uncooked”, 
depending on the degree of their exposure to 
Chinese civilization. By the early thirteenth 
century, the Khitanfi had been quite thorough- 
. ly cooked, while the more distant -Mpngdi?;. 
who graced their herds in thb re^on of Lafce 
Baikal, remained uncooked. Throughout th? 

1 early decades o£ their attempt at world con- 
quest they wouldHay uncooked; but their em? 
{ ployment of the Rhftans provided them with k 
. .jPW^pr c3 Wt^dtrtoisiTetPj5 ladqul viifedie 
" h> BfcMeffpebpreS they «mqvK$ed. vr v- ; 



“Akbar mounting his horse", one of sixty-one 
miniatures llhistratlngthe Chester Beatty Akbar 
Name, the seventeenth-century MS narrative (ah 
earlier version of which is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum) of the life ofthe Mogul emperor. Dating 
from 1605-7, and attributed to Sur Das Gujerati, the 
painting Is reproduced in Indian MtoiaturePaintings 
and Drawings: The Cleveland Museum of Art 
catalogue of oriental art, Part One, by Undo York 
Leach (32ffpp. Indiana University Press. $65. 
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It is worth noting that Dandaron a 2 
revivalist figure among the Siberian bZ! 
perished in a gulug ns late as the 

According to Richardson, th*Til*t Wak 
lar-saint was by then debilitated by alcoC. 
opium. He also apparently smoked a 2 
deal, even in prison. Stoddard angrily d£ 
him, however, against the charge that he J 
use of an inflatable female doll, a tS* 
allegedly introduced into India by the BriS 
Gedun, says Stoddard, had no need of s^. 
surrogate, us he found no difficulty in 8^, 
ing lady companions on his travels. The libeui 
ism of his culture, though not the monks, ^ 
lingly tolerated such habits. 

The story has almost everything- the ^ 
teraction of high politics with high theoU 
farce and human frailty, the end of i 
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ancien rdgime indeed, the illusions And cods 
sions of the harbingers of a new oiK,aQdb 
trig ues which could affect both the boundnj 
of empires and the tenure of a Chair ofOrw. 
tai Studies. Gedun is now becoming a cdiff 
ure among Tibetans in India, and htsinugh 
being retrospectively rehabilitated and tunn> 
nized with the cultural ideal. HeatherSlaUsd 
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nized with the cultural ideal. HeatherSloddaid 
has assiduously assembled the availabkdw 
mentation, and interviewed those who mo- 
ber the period, Including the present {& 
Lama. She tells this extraordinary uq 


iu, including me present m 
Lama. She tells this extraordinary uq 
admirably. With painstaking scholarship, da 
has illuminated the fascinating and, intbiseax, 


has illuminated the fascinating and, intbiseax, 
inwardly tormented path from Buddha toMan. 


History , confusingly so-called, since, unlit 
the other indigenous history of the Mongob. 
the Golden Book, it was not secret. Bat oat j 
favourite old source of information on ik I 
Mongols, the Yasa, an alleged code of la j 
promulgated by Chingis Khan and his succes- 
sors, vanishes altogether under Morgan’sttn- 
tiny. 


tiny. 

Neither the old nor the new sources, bow- 
er, really shed sufficient light on the bigeofr 
troversies in Mongol history. First, there all* j 
question of numbers. How numerous weielkt > 
Mongol armies? Morgan's judgment Is don- i ; 
beat. He doubts that a Mongol army of 8000X ! 
Mongols passed through Khorasen in m l 
- - uihot ihf>v were. 


Mongols passed through Khorasan in m y 
since, Mongol logistics being what they were. 
this implies the concomitant passage of 4 m3- 
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this implies the concomitant passage ot 4 mil- 
lion horses and 24 million sheep and goak 
Secondly, how destructive were the Mongob? 
Some historians have mischievously suggest 
that reports of millions of deaths and the t 
breakdown of settled society in theNesi \ 
have been much exaggerated. Morgan does j 
not think so, though He is inclined to.aimbute [. 
more to the nomads’ neglect of 
works than to their penchant for fire MdtM 
sword. Thirdly , what was the rule of succesaoa 
In the Mongol imperial family, and how larff 
part did disputes over the succession anew 
appanages play in determining the flew wo 
ebb of their empire? All these P° n .^® 
questions are handled by the author 
style and common sense. Gibbon otecn *; 
that the Mongol invasions “from theh wwjT 
mon magnitude will interest a philos&p^ 
mind in the liistory of blood". It is the spun . 
Gibbon yvhich pervades The Mongols. 

One issue that is not controversy 
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woman who exerted such a spell over men of 
lettere! young and old whatever her : own pn- 
va te incUnations might have been, and who 
survived her early fame with her reputationfo 
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with no one but her own illustrious father. For 
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attractive enchantment which bound them 
together in mutual admiration. Wagner’s Jove 
was of an intense and possibly insane variety, 
Judith’s no less. When Wagner grasped her 
arm in 1876, she noted, "For me it was as if 
Christ had suddenly begun to pay court to 
Mary Magdalen”. He perfumed his letters to 
her with essence of roses. She was in- 
strumental, with her husband. Catulle 
Mendfis, in popularizing Wagner's works in 
France, or rather in Paris, and whereas Baude- 
laire had only had the overture to Tannhailser 
to inflame his admiration, Mendfis and his wife 
pursued the Master’s offerings at every first 
performance, travelling to Brussels for Lohen- 
grin and to Munich for Die Walkure and never 
ceasing in their efforts to keep these works in 
the forefront of the news in Paris. 

What breathes through Judith Gautier's 
work is a sensual chastity ora chaste sensuality, 
all the more powerful for its being removed in 
time and distance from the mundane circum- 
stances of ordinary feelings. And it is ex- 
traordinarily powerful. The childlike simplicity 
of the stories is interspersed with descriptions 
of exalted physicality, like the one quoted 
above. But, in these stones, love and death go 
hand in hand, and consummation is not of this 
world. Her own consummation is a matter of 
more than local interest, After a short mar- 
riage, a possible liaison with Hugo, a Platonic 
rapture shared with Wagner, and the admira- 
tion of many young men, she found peace-al 
last with a jolly girl from Mulhouse some thirty 
years her junior. Suzanne Meyer-Zundel pos- 
sessed an unusual and indeed unchallenged 
gift: she was able to fashion lifelike flowers out 
of breadcrumbs, an endowment which earned 
her the nickname of Mademoiselle Mie-de- 
Pain. She was also rich and of a devoted dis- 


Founding mother 


position. Her account of their friendship, 
Quinze ans aupris de Judith Gautier, supple- 
ments Judith’s autobiography, hi Collier des 
Jours, from which most of the matter of this 
excellent biography is taken. How far things 
went with Miss Breadcrumbs cannot, of 
course, be known; when they met, the twenty- 
two-year-old girl was clumsy and passionate 
and clearly unfitted for normal life as a woman, 
but Judith's amorous poems to her may have 
been part of her general withdrawal from the 
world of men and into the world of animals, 
pets, and acolytes. There was, in any event, no 
scandal surrounding the liaison; indeed Judith 
Gautier’s outstanding gift was her ability to 
impress herself on public opinion without mak- 
ing the slightest concession in its direction. 

It is entirely fitting that towards the end of 
her life she became monosyllabic, and, when 
forced to speak, would use words carelessly, as 
if they scarcely interested her. At the same 
hme. anything written - letters, poems, the 
occasional article — remained wonderfully 
dear. She was a genuine eccentric, a "nun of 
arl", finally at home in the rue Washington 
with the lizards and the snakes and the tor- 
toises and the cats, entertaining the Emperor 
of Annam, dressed like a fortune-teller, feed- 
ing her guests on pineapples and loucoum and 
black olives, and quite firm in the belief that 
she was the reincarnation of a Chinese prin- 
cess. Joanna Richardson does full justice to a 
woman who at first sight might not have much 
claim on the attention. It is to Miss Richard- 
son’s credit that one closes her book with a 
feeling of respect for this unlikely academician, 
whose independent life entitles her to an hon- 
ourable place in the pantheon of French 
women of letters, from George Sand or even 
Mme de Stagl to Colette. 


The real and the ribald 


David Coward 

OLYMPE de GOUGES 
Oeuvres 

Edited by Benolte Groult 

238pp. Paris: Mercure de France. 139fr. 

Olympe de Gouges was born Marie Gouze at 
Montauban in 1748, the daughter of a butcher 
or, as she believed and as seems more than 
likely, of Le Franc de Pompignan, poet and 
butt of Voltaire. She was guillotined in 1793. 
Long since venerated as the founding mother 
of modem feminism, she proves on inspection 
to have been far less pretty than she is usually 
painted. Paradoxically, this selection of her 
garrulous, self-advertising and occasionally 
acute writings does her no service. Olympe in 
the wings of history nobly declaiming that 
“Women have the right to go to the scaffold but 
not to speak in the Nation's Assemblies" is one 
thing. Olympe centre-stage, in the limelight 
she craved, smiting all-comers rather than mili- 
tant in the cause, is quite another. More inspir- 
ing dead than read, she leaps off the page in a 
blaze of self-importance. 

Widowed at eighteen, she removed to Paris, 
where she acquired a reputation as a femme 
galante which she never lived down. By 1780 or 
so, she had determined to make her way as a 
playwright. Never much of a hand with a pen, 
she claimed to have dictated thirty plays of 
which ten, she thought, had merit. The Com- 
ddie-Franqaise disagreed and rejected her anti- 
slavery play, L’Heureux Esclavage, in 1785. 
She cried persecution, a word which remained 
in her vocabulary until her death. 

By 1788, she had turned her attention to 
politics and, in all, dictated over forty tracts on 
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CHARLES MUSCATINE — - 

The Old French Fabliaux 

219pp. Yale University Press. £21 .50 
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With persuasive elegance that avoids jargon or 
jaodish psychoanalytic theory, Charles Musca- 
tine tells us a great deal in a relatively short 
space about the scarcely elegant genre of the 
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deramtly scabrous poems merit serious atten- 
tion for the evidence they provide to help us fill 
out the cultural history of medieval France and 
form a rounder view of medieval sensibility in 
general. He is, however, quite undogmatic, his 
method more exploratory than assertive; and 1 
the resulting study is certainly the best intro- 
duclion to the genre in English. For the non- 
specialist, translations are supplied for Old 
French titles and nwmh 


Looking first at the literary background 
Muscatine fails back on Le Gentil’s remark: 
“The fabliau hasits roots in the real." Medieval 
realism, though, he sees as running hand in 
hand with caricature and comedy, whereas the 
major genres are vehicles for an imaginative 
idealism. One might mischievously wonder 
whether the romance's tournaments, roast 
peacocks, thrones and courtesies are less 
"real" than the markets, sides of bacon, box- 
beds and obscenities of the fabliau, or whether 
the latter's situations are not more wildly re- 
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ters more typed than many in the serious 
genres. But this would be mere toying with 
terms in the face of Muscatine’s reflective and 
- judicious arguments. • 

Considering the genre’s social background, 
he rejects as too extreme the theories of 
bourgeois or courtly origins associated with 
Bfidier and Nykrog. His own mote eclectic 
judgment is backed by a valuable survey of 

rnTlrlifiAnB 1 m iL. ' ' 


7 judgment is backed by a valuable survev of 

areciledfo%noH^ f ° relgn critics P° ndi tionsln the thirteenth century, whfehsaw 

there is a convenient the weakening of the rigid feudal sSre 
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results in the texts a “mixed, ambiguous, and 
finally ironic treatment of society", which in 
turn deepens our knowledge of it. 

These tales, then, were composed for the 
entertainment of “a socially heterogeneous 
and mobile audience”. Probing behind 
Bedter’s simple “conte h rire” definition, Mus- 
catine shows that the plots are by no means all 
well structured or even the most vital feature. 
For the student, the real interest lies beneath 
the surface, where he can discover the “sensory 
quality" of the life depicted, the ethos of the 
age. From another critic this might seem a 
pretentious attempt to turn dung-carts into fine 
coaches; but Muscatine’s close reasoning wins 
our confidence. The true spirit of the fabliaux 
he defines as a hedonistic materialism, with 
any intended or feigned morals being utterly 
practical and non-Christian. Their wit, often 
gratuitous, has nevertheless an ironic slant that 
betreys a deep awareness of life’s instability. 

The longest chapter is an amply illustrated 
review of the genre’s sexuality and obscenity. 
Muscatine disagrees with Nykrog, Mluard and 
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a variety of subjects: the care of 
fate of illegitimate children, the daS 
the reform of maternity wards, the h VB J^ 
meat and the need for a vol 
failing that, a wealth tax) to payoff 
debt and finance her charitable n^ 1 

Others equally hopefolof seeing tlS 

wntten .mo a constitution and their naS? 
the annals of history, ehumed omconS 
vims and ptuuom, and, like them nS,™ 
protested when she saw her ideal fe 
mouths. She too made capital out of i. ™ 
loot she suffered: denied pensions a! J* 
ours, her patriotism was all the purer ItrZ 
card she played several times, notably isii 
ary 1793, when she threatened to denouno^ 
tnemsme" of a troupe of aetors (ie, ^ 
them of treason) who had refused to staKhn 
latest play, an awful but unquestionably 
tic pageant. Yet there can be no doubter 
zeal for (he Revolution. She was first a cm* 
tutional monarchist before embracing the 
Girondist cause - and most of the GiroBdk 
the scoffers said - with a courage verging w 
folly. She fulminated openly against Robe* 
pierre, whom she regarded as ambition onEess. 
ft was for her politics and not for her feminise 
that she went to the scaffold. 

Her feminism was revolutionaiy in the must 
literal sense: now that Frenchmen had throm 
off the yoke of tyranny, reason and justice 
required them to extend their new freedoms to 
women. But her Declaration des Droits dt la 
Femme (1791) also used startlingly modem 
arguments to outline a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of reform, which has yet to be fully 
achieved. Women had connived at the inferior- 
ity thrust upon them and were their own worn 
enemies. They would never be free until they 
demanded what was theirs - equal rights wilh 
men, upheld in law, to own property, hold 
public office, exercise political power, xti 
employment, determine the rate and distribu- 
tion of taxes and stand as full partners in mar- 
riage. It was an altogether bolder and moit 
radical platform than anything imagined by 
Mary Wollstonecraft, whose bourgeois- 
oriented Vindication appeared only months 
later. However, when it is set against her driv- 
ing personal ambition, it is difficult to avoid 
thinking (hat the Declaration was a manifesto 
dedicated more to the liberation of Olympe dt 
Gouges than to the freeing of all women. 
Female solidarity had no appeal for her, and, 
though she participated in a few well-publi- 
cized demonstrations, she remained a leader 
without followers. Still, she only claimed to be 
right; she never said she was an angel. 

Benolte Groult, though, strains hard to pul 
her on a pedestal. She rightly remarks upon 
Olympc’s charisma, which she very plausibly 
attributes to a gift for passionate phrase- 
making. But her edition scarcely inspires confi- 
dence - not because Mme Groult knows so 
little about the period or because her editorial 
interventions are discreet to n fault, but be- 
cause she writes with more than a touch of the 
party-devotional. Olympe’s campaign against 
slavery is massaged into a very modem forcin' 
1st concern for black minority rights, for uist- 
ance, and, more generally, when Groult can- 
not duck the embarrassment of explaining her 
heroine’s "vanitd puddle”, she invariably 
allows only the most sympathetic contempor- 
ary witnesses to speak, thereby suggesting that 
Saint Olympe had no warts at all. Olympe* 
Gouges appears to have been a ghastly woman, 
rather as Rousseau was a ghastly man. It does 
npt help to make her seem better than she was- 
She was right, after all,, and that should be 
enough, - .. 
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.. In La Place de la Madeleine: Writing* 
fantasy in Proust (translated by Carol M 
. trangelo Bovd with Paul A Bovd. 

.. University of Nebraska' Press. £16.95. 0 ,® 
1670 X), the noyelist Serge Dpubrovsky * 
, r ; OUt to overturn previous critical appfoachG 
?rdt4st:"“I believe Proust has bden, ov« 
aestheticized, asepticized. I would Him 
. .return his aggressive thrust to him, to resti 
his violence.*' Doubrovsky’s reading^ 

-- n>e’ psychoanalytical and, as the title o/ 
perhaps indicates, his method * 

•" P^odeed to revelation by means of word-p 
^ Place de la Madeleine v 
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Trf,ir Antico Regime , 1 776- 1789 

^^triotismorepubblicanoegl. 

£ i S'anaudi.L. 55,000. 


_,, v lhe fifth, this is nominally Volume 

^“1, 3 history of European 
^tSin»sandl780sa S 

Enough conteinporary I “ han ey “' ",, 
of *e whol* “fourth volume 

theme, “the fall of foe 

iTfgime;'i and the evidence used in it 

tvTumFour, Part One, America and the 
IjSS of western Europe were const- 
15 , la Put Two the rest of the 
fedt with, including at one ealreme he 
Netherlands, northern and southern, at th 
other both Russia andT^key-but. ramms y, 
virtually excluding central and southern Italy 


and the whole of Germany, even Prussia. As R 
always, Professor Venturi illuminates every- 
thing he touches. His fundamental sources are k 
contemporary periodicals, mostly Italian. He & 
eteans from them an extraordinary and enlight- p 
ening range of information and opinions. ^ 
though his success in doing so depends on the 
amazingly broad knowledge of modern histor- ' 
ical writing he deploys in selecting and apprais- 
ing them. But his most fruitful technique is to 
seize upon some little-known Enlightened B- 
cure’s career and oeuvre, to place them in their 
context, and then to illustrate from his activi- 
ties and publications the events and attitudesof 

a relevant part of Europe. Where possible .it _« 
an Italian that is chosen. Venturi exploits the 
writings of Carlantonio Pilati and Giovanru 
Fern on Holland; Italians’ funeral orations ^on 
Maria Theresa; the works and wnespondena 
of the Veni brothers on Joseph ll, the trave 

loguesofFrancescoGrisoHm.DomeiwoSwti- 

ni and Lazzaro Spallanzani on, respectively, 
the Banat, Transylvania 

non-Italian that was translated, published or 

well known in Italy. Failing any of *<*• 
l imtinns of every provenance n many 'an 
guages are brought into play, aiwa ys wilh a_, 

awareness of their European and intellectual 

significance, so that the reader finds JumaeK 
afresh at familiar personalmes like 


Raynal, Mirabeau, Turgot, Necker, Linguet, 
Brissot, Sonnenfels and Grimm, as well as 
learning the significance of hitherto obscure 
Swiss, Dutch, German and Russian pam- 
phleteers. . 

“The political initiative , writes Venturi, 

“had passed into the hands of J° se P h • 
whose attempt “to solve from above aU the 
problems that had been emerging \a i the i other 
lands of Europe . . . made Vienna the leading 
MrUreof this final phase of eighteentVi-centijry 
reforms which rightly acqmred the name 
Josephism". So the emperor s great project 
(a phrase of Pietro Vem’s) takes pr.de of place 
in this volume. His reform of the wnrorship 
aDoroximated to a "cultural revolution , his 
measures of toleration for Protestants and 
Jews were, to quote a Florentine periodical, 
“worthy of the enlightened century in which we 
live"; in Veni’s words, Joseph s ecclesiastics 
1 . . .. “irertnp rpnson and 
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mo Hume’s scept 
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ridHume: Philosopher of moral science fj 

top. Oxford: Blackwell. £22,50 (paperback, a 

,95). c 
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atony new’s book employs the interesting < 

rategy of discussing Hume in the light of tn | 

rim “that almost all his conclusions are, tor 
:tter or for worse, conditioned and some- 
nes determined by an interlocking set o 
artesian assumptions”. Flew summarizes 
lem as follows; 

int comes the assumption that all nrguraents must 
idtber deductive or defective, Bince the only 8u! “‘ 
wt reasons far beUevlng any propoaiuon are 
ither) propositions which entail it. Second is tn 
Dtbm that we are (all of us) forever imprisoned 
third Veils of Appearance, since we can never oe 
nmediately aware of any mlnd-lndependent reau- 
o. Third, and finally, It is argued or assumed that 
re essentially are Incorporeal subjects of (only) me 
iinited and Ingrown sort of experience allowed ior 
aider the second of these three principles. 

One of the delights of studying nnd teaching 
Brae Is that It is almost never appropriate to 
rcswer simply yes or no to questions like ‘Did 
Hume tWnk that persons are incorporeal? 
position Is always more subtle than the tradi- 
tional categories. His attitude towards all three 
Cartesian assumptions cannot be accurately 
described by claming, simply, that he sub- 
scribed to them. For instance, it is difficult to 
claim that the author of the most devastating 
critique of the representative theory of percep- 
tion is committed to thinldne. much less assum- 


iie oi me representanve ineuiy r 

i committed to thinking, much less assum _ 
bat we are (all of us) forever imprisoned 
4 Veils of Appearance. . • 

ong the rice features of the book is 
. i havA heen B 


.concerning wnetner numc was a 
P'Sceptip. Clearly he wanted to be both, 
iferesting question js how, and how far, 
ceeded. Flew might have had interesting 
;tp say abcriit this issue, especially with 
I rotheCartewari assumptioTO.foafo 00 » 
/er, wp:get a perfunctory dismissal^ on 
guilds , of incpij^fatency,. of Hhmes 
pt jo combine scepticism with positive 

Vint nnlv Hume, 


ose-ne, nas nrnuenceu- . . 

Js sUpp^sOrp have been equally corapW- 
ibout thls;ilagrqnt anjJ fuhdarnental m- 

renera1;^lew’s discussion, whep; hej e1s 
Tto, particular' topics: such as ; irtd uc ti°^ 
ptidn;' wrsonal ; Identity etc^ tends jo be 
iJ aggte^iVe ,r ^ usiye 1 


i^hichds anirieresting way ofcombmr 


^ Hume’s scepticism ^d nalurafom alio of I 
emerges. Little attention is paid to Hume 
particular arguments about 1 | atonce 

some of which are ^edly ^ong tom* terferil 
famous iu the history of i P^ 0 ^ r «rte S Tan His 

ance, ^lew jTy^J^^onterrti^n that'no Trans, 

convictions support Hume s coni n ^ oppos , 

philosophical argument cai n ration y IP Trans; 

ye- 

ss 

SSnS£T“A Have been J- 

challenged.” idea of the bad- direc 

such X 

-s' 

of Hume’s more orts to reac 

Uons is even atom the aym 

be an admirer of Hume ine mat 

-respectful, aBee''™ 8 *®^^ demons- "»' 
eH.dv” of Hume) and in some ways an d 

Crates a thorough knowledge of and good feel ^ 
for his writings. Yet, to eive another e^ , con 
he calls Hume’s introduction asm sup 

, Ideof blue” case ^ 

i isissss I 

: ?=SSp== 

: 

> examples to his ow mQre tban 

n- book, nothing is e p Cartesian 

:d Hume’s ^discussing an issue I 

presuppositions. Yet, . ^ .. here , 

j s concerning causation ^ exter- 

it* nal world, Hume som offenccs are 

t .tsss^S^Anast 
i ^^ssrssi 

S it is 

« whom ihla ibook w idealintr oductioa for sm* 

rj . sttZrizbaxi 

pla- Hu,ne ? £mSa M. scholars wlU find 

1 L anC 5 4 Sdotoirical point* Of interest but 

Flew’s m^odoiog^“ been CQVered fa an 
ttets these could easily na , ReW him . 

® shaped gap in ,oipe senes. 


live”; in Veni’s words, josepn » 
policies had the support of “virtue, kosm l an 
200 000 brave soldiers"; other writers com^ 
pared him with Luther, he mitigated serfdom 
fn his eastern territories, and imposed enbgh 
enment and centralization on backward B 
gium; his criminal law reforms embodied the 
mint of Beccaria. “That he was an efficient and 
enUghtened reformer it is certainly im^ssiblc 
to deny.” His cruelty and meanness, ft PP are " 

far removed from the generosity and 
humanity of the Enlightenment, arose from his 
lack of faith in its gradual, autonomou 
advance. 

I St- p„rnne bs a whole, he was far away in time from 

SSSAW— , ISM e=6 

also of fears of coining winter. 


Hence in part, the mixed character of his rule, \ 
M once generously liberating and minutely in- , 

16 Ms measures provoked open rebeUion in 
Trmisylvania and Belgium, and overwhelming 

V« i linnc T ike the Dutch revolt, tne 

StSdawr- 

; SSSrk the Church’s role . nude. 


□laved The author confessed in the preface to 
SsVoiume II that he could not abide certain 
pious writers of religious hist^. wh'ch >>= 
thought fur too important afieid totelcfto 
the devout. The point can be extended to his 
coverage of the Reaction as a s*oto. It f he 
perhaps exaggerates the amount oftmt.alM 
gian hostility to the suppressions of monaster 
ies he fails to bring out the extreme conservat- 
ism of the rebels of 1787 who, funded and 
encouraged by abbots, were exptatlj - deman- 
ding a return to the position of 200 years be 
fore. The reactionary lawyer who led the Be 
gian revolution. Van der Noot, ,s 1 
cussed, whereas the radical peasant, Horea, 
receives much attention. 

This is a crucial issue, because .t shows the 
weakness of the book’s frr™™ork denvcd as 
it is from the superannuated thesis of the 
Atlantic, general or Democratic Revolution 
How does one situate, on the one hand, the 

obscurantism of Belgian rebellion and on 'he 
other, the modernity of Joseph s reforms in 
relation to “the fall of the ancien rdgjme 7 Is it 
to be understood that J oseph hunsell I hdprf to 
bring it down7 Or that the rebels, while try ng 
i to uphold the existing order with unexamp ed 
: archaism, contrived to destroy it? Surely th 

. fact is that the uncien rdgime actuafiy fell (out 

i side America) only in Frnnce-and incident y 
s not till after the period 

B -and that revolutionary France then destroyed 
it in some other countries, by invasion, during 
the wars of 1792-1815. As for Po^ RuMia 
m and Turkey, it is hard indeed to fit them Int 
J; the framework of “the fall of the old regime, 

'^Fortunately, Ventnri does not m^einuch of 
le, hi, title and his general theses, ond Often writes 
in- as though he had forgotten them. , u ™ ll 7’ “* 
“ader is left to enjoy the new inserts that 

in tumble over one another on 
lag Among the most interestmg secnons are the 
[in re-evaluation of the Genevan and Dutch re 
ide voSs In the general context ofrepubl^ism;o 
the fascinating discussion of the image of Gather 
itch fae’s Russia; and an account of immediate 
the antecedents of the French R^'"^ 
ted, by using unfamiliar sources end «'“® ™ 
ex- storv against the rich international backgrouna 

S 

E the defence of his method: 


Tn that they ‘J^aftfSEn- 

underatanding the cosmopo ^ capable of »r.- 

our own historical writing. 

Professor^ Venturi’s curiosity is always exciting. 
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An Anatomy of the Georgian Navy 

N. A. M. RODGER 

•This is a deeply 

evidence but highly recounted with style and 

JESS*.** 

JOHN KENYON, OBSERVER 

•Nicholas Kp d «et jhas 

readable, mirittae^peets afeconcerned. tt is 
angle, and, as far air.’ ’ 

badi °3 ,■ , C 17.50 
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LEON KRIER (Editor) 

Albert Speer: Architecture 1932-1942 
245pp. Archives d* Architecture Moderne, 

Rue Defacqz 14, 1050, Brussels. 

2871430063 

MirfHUt zn Hitler nichtx ein - “Nothing occurs 
to me about Hitler": the opening sentence of 
Karl Kraus's Third Walpurgisnacht came to 
mind as I looked through Albert Speer: 
Architecture 1932-1942. Kraus never pub- 
lished his anti-Nazi pamphlet, since he thought 
that it would only endanger his readers’ lives - 
and “brutal force is no subject for polemics, 
nor insanity a subject for satire". \ do rot re- 
cord this to make a parade of banal anti-Nazi 
sentiments, but by way of reflection on what is 
being done in this book, which is a justifica- 
tion, even a eulogy of Hitler’s favourite 
architect, the ‘‘decorator” of his great power 
masques, the executant of his plans for Berlin 
and NUmberg, and his wartime Minister of 
Munitions. It is not about Speer’s almost un- 
limited power as an organizer, but about his 
achievement as an architect which is presented 
as quite divorced from any moral or political 
overtones. 

Speer (it is here contended) was a “classical" 
architect. I am not quite sure what the word 
means, except that it suggests the use of an- 
tique-type columns and mouldings; though a 
category which has to include (say) Ictinus who 
designed the Parthenon, the twelfth-century 
Benedetto Antelahii of Parina. Alberti, Borro- 
mini and Speer does not seem of any use for 
any sane purpose. The authors of this book 
further contend that whatever it is, classical 
architecture obeys an internal logic, and has no 
reference to outside values or any historical 
context. Unlike “modernism”, which claimed 
Jo express “the spirit of the age” or “function", 
"classical" architecture is wholly abstract, and 
may therefore be equally applicable (o Stalin's 
and to Hitler's despotism, or even to the “deca- 
dent” capitalism of the United States - since 
Speer was a contemporary of Zholtovski and 
Iofan as well as of John Russell Pope, architect 
or the National Gallery in Washington, of the 
Jefferson monument there - and incidentally 
of the “Georgian" American Embassy build- 
mgs in Grosvenor Square in London. Apart 

from appropriating antique features, it is riot at 

all dear how such a logic (method might have 
been a more helpful word) operates. 

-However, the book has a hidden, or at any 
rate an implicit agenda, which is more interest- 
ing than what it purports to present. The name 
of the publisher provides an indication: the 
Archives ^Architecture Moderne in Brussels 
is an admirable enterprise, a cross between a 
. national drawing? collection, a research insti- 
tute and a publishing house, and owes its being 
and nature to the zany genius of Maurice 
Cblot: a historian, polemicist , gauchate politi- 
cian and community. agi tator , he has now been 
seconded to the Institut Fransais d* Ar- 
chitecture and is therefore an influential fig- 
ure, with whose blessing the book appears. 
Culot and Leon Krier (a Luxemburger who has 
Uved in London for some years) have collabo- 
rated for a decade or more; they have both 
professed their passionate belief in the integ- 
rity of the historic (that is, pre-industrial 
nineteenth century) urban texture; the value of 
the craftsman and retail trader in the city, of 
“traditional” materials (wood, stone, brick), 
and small-scale farming as wall as their detesta’ 
don of (he high-rise,- “zoned”, modem town/ 
Ruskini Morris nnd Kropotkin wore invoked 
by Krier, as culture heroes; Culot has made 
much of the Infamous Kaganovich report, 
which defended the existing Soviet cities, 
against avant-garde planners, and ushered in 
the era of socialist/ realism in Soviet 
architecture. In the, battle against Modernism, 
Spcci; is being proposed by Krier and Gitot as 
the guide who will lead us out of our perplexed 
age into a new clas^cistn'. 

The book has a relatively brief text, in 
French and English:' a preface written by 
Albert Speer himsclf, an aUractive, spirited, 
•aggressive essay on the. ,l Architecture of De- 
. Krier j fuid :a‘ poker-faced account of 

^Classicism in the Twentieth Century'? by Lark 

already produced a sepurtte account of Speeds 


Berlin project. It will certainly circulate freely 
and influentially through schools of 
architecture in several countries (though 
perhaps not in Germany) and therefore re- 
quires notice. 

Krier has long been an admirer of Albert 
Speer, who died in 1981 in his mid-seventies on 
a visit to London to promote one of his publica- 
tions. Speer was still under thirty when he rose 
to fame and power. He had been the teaching 
assistant of Heinrich Tessenow, a steadfast 
proponent of the principles of sobriety, order, 
craftsmanship, traditional materials and de- 
centralization at the Berlin Academy. 
Although his class tended to attract the Nazi 
students (while his equally famous “Express- 
ionist” colleague Hans Poelzig attracted the 
Communists), Tessenow was so hostile to the 
Nazis that Speer could not confess to him that 
he had joined the party in 1931. Yet within 
months of joining, Speer would become Hit- 
ler's everyday architectural interlocutor. He 
was to build the Party rally ground at NQrnberg 
(as part of a vast layout which was to include 
Hitler's mausoleum), the ominous chancellery 
building in which Hitler died, and draw up a 
plan for a truly megalomaniac scheme for the 


did not question the justice of some NQrnberg Ice”. Tessenow said; “Do you thi 

The authors of the book make a brief dis- Itis 5 

clauner on the half-title which they seem to credit that he quotes his teflrhpr* toSwl 
think quite sufficient to cleanse the publication memoirs. Tessenow had 
of any political taint “Classical architecture missed from his teaching post 

and the passion for building they say, “are its Speer's instance) he wasrestn^ 
sole subject and its sole justification." Yet salary, he whs retired. 

Speer himself contradicts them in the opening to have anything to do with [hTw ■ y reftsJ 
sentences of his preface; “My buildings were big buildings, and did not 
not solely intended to express the essence of fessional world until iok ,..S l0fe ^ 
the National-Socialist movement. They were 
an integral part of that movement.” And he 
exonerates his designs by a Goethean epi- 
graph. as long as it lasts, delusion holds in- viciors. in noole on'* pnpmi« ,• t* 
vincible truth”. Inevitably, however repentant ploy his architects Percier anrf S Unu ® d [ ° l * 
politically, he tel. that by f oreW eari ng hi s 

enl he would be doing s 

Later in his preface he, too, makes a distinc- 
tion: his buildings represented the politics of 
the Nazi Party in their scale, but could not 
represent its ideology. Surely it should be the 
other way round: they represent only its ideol- 
ogy, not its politics? Neither Speer nor his 
co-authors enlarge on this proposition: the 
reader is to examine the Speer drawings for 


7 ° . e 0 ’ not return to 

fessional world until 1945, when he Zv 
covered" by the Russians. Hi.wntmS 
unknown in France and Britain. * 
Krier protests at the blindness of the m 
victons. Napoleon’s enemies continued*!! 

nlov his arr'hirpi'tc Par.:.. .. j n . . 





enlargement of Berlin, of which that c hancel - 
lery was to be a fragment. 

At first Speer worked in association with the 
much older Ludwig T roost (Hitler’s archl tectu- 
ral mentor), the designer of the Party head- 
quarters in Munich, and of the House of Ger- 

S?.? A . rt tf l erC ' When Tr00Bt died m 1934, 

yC< l ( ^ th the idea of takin 8 over the 
office himself: he was a passionate if frustrated 

P« h l eC M a , U ^L ke other dictaf °ra of his 
? T* p,ans ' He therefore 
breathed down his architect’s neck much of the 

1™ C ~ ovan d «»gned some of the “Eagle’s 

Nest Qt Rp.rrhf#*CrYO^a«‘r>«.; M li __ .1 


(heir abstract value. I find them (others may 
find otherwise) wholly graceless. Yet if the 
classical" method or logic which these pro- 
jects claim to follow - and it is that of the public 
buildings designed in late nineteenth-century 
academic schools - has any rationale to It, the 
drawings can also be criticized and even 
judged. Its teachers made a virtue, for inst- 
ance, of varying room-plans as much as possi- 
ble, and juxtaposing them: the merit of a pro- 

ject ay, at least partly, in creating as, little solid 
innil in the inif*rehV«o 


..... v - mipunantmte. 

tria lists, was made Minister of Reconitna™ 
after the defeat of 1918. Speer, on fa * 
hand, was locked up. In his memoirs fa. 
explains it to himself: there was a quaKiafo 
difference between Napoleon’s and fc 
II's regimes on the one hand, and Hitterin 
the other. The truism only has to be ml 
because the authors of the book seem 
of it, as they are unaware of the dfet 
between the involvement of technicians d 
that of artists, and architects in partial 
Speer himself seems unwilling to draifc 
further conclusion that his buildings caanjik 
seen as abstract propositions, since whefa 
ideological only or political only their m, 
their design was to publish and broadcast the 
grandeur of the Taitsendjfihrige Reich, eA 
they cannot be "read" in any other way. Pet 
Leon Krier, they have even less to do 
Ruskin, Morris, Kropotkin and hisolherwl 
ture heroes than Ricardo Brill's precan- 
concrete pseudo-antique colossi in the Parisua 
suburbs. 

Architecture cannot transcend its conW 
completely. Nor are the rules of architects 
ever quite free of history. Yet even in the ma- 
ter of mathematical proportion (which is aixa 
the closest such rules get to being "trarotra- 
dental”) Krier seems unaware of what 
-is involved: since he publishes diagram- 
matic elevations of the Great Hall and flic 
Chancery with any number of different-sad 
squares (from 1 to 7, with equilateral .triangle 
and golden sections) applied to them without 
any sense of how such regulating lines should 
be relating one part of the building to anotbi; 
or any sense that there are traditional (if Ml 
transcendent) rules of thumb about their har- 
mony or discord. It is something that Tesse- 
now, as a pupil of the Thiersch brothers, 
would have found familiar. Peter Behrens used 
proportions in a very accomplished way, and 
certainly taught Corbusier much about it. Any 
examination of the drawings and photographs 
In this book will show the careful reader tha 
Speer had no mastery of the skill? which were 
associated with nineteenth-century academic 
design: just another cult-figure for some old- 
fashioned masochist camp. 

Yet there Is nothing camp about this booh- 1 1 
is not even offered as another ingredient f« 
the post-modernist brew, but as the true ud 

l.. . . .... m 
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Nest at Berchtesgaden as well as the neveSto- may be arauS^ Wf f gS ack , such merits it only way to a new architecture. Shpck taedcstf 

‘ ( on to® scale of SdMl what th * book «"V really be about. Ufe- 

2* Tower rather than of the Parisian had robe en k ® chanceIler y attempt, by using the abrasive and attentwa- 

Arc de Tnomphe); also the first project for the the course of nn^vjf p tenfolc ! for MtI « r in focusing figure of Speer (Tessenow, or the less 

f2 tr h f ' Ch Speer Wtts t° transform (the mwble odlera ifliSfh *?; ltB V88t rooms familiar but admirable de Flnettl would h»« 

foto a dome for sheltering 180,000 (standing) L* SeGafen? ? m ’, more thwi raade ^tter exemplars on grounds of common 

^membtrs.BuUding virtually stopped # SannStlot? ? 7 /! ideology and arcWtectural ability), to pmp 
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° thcf architectural) pro- hSls wSaefofShv h 2? S0 “? quite lar 8 e the first is that there is a timelessly a* 

tioiroTplan ■ rect “classical” architecture which has bc« 
before the bunker suicide. As a thirty-year-old . ' dents wnuHsK:f^ tedeS ? eaux *Arts stu- tainted by association with tyranny, but which 

eginnor handed (he largest cominisslon in the foge in eXaminarim. 0 ?xp ^f l . ed t0 do better cap now be rescued by being declared 

world s bmlchng history, he was overwhelmed As for - the Street. Second, and^ I think contradictorily, 

A: ^ ^tetiure is the acceptable f«cerf 

■ ^n^t.r.alS.and was^mence^i to twentj ' ^ 

SKSSd— ; that Albert Speer priwM* ^ 

' recrinH d,ar y whlch Wed hma/.any raid thb at example of how this might be achieved. 

iSit^ n 200 pages lij all) have been ; ie'Speer,hSK?S^ Propositions separately or together. The 
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■ Knnk that might have been as dull as 
pccenceis caught in a splendid 
ftcbwater. f a vene rable gentle- 

wi^ collar, standing by a 
SrfdKTr ancf keenly examining n 

£5 JSSoo pondweed. But there ,a 

^ Sonant about David Allen’s lively 
irfthfBotanical Society of the British 
01 . nrpdecessors. Polomus had the 

for it: “tragical-comical-historical- 

begins with ^ ^ 

Socletv of London in Iojo. l nere 
^strong popular interest in botany in Britain 
S the tost quarter of the eighteemh^ 

(ary generated by Linnaeus and exemplified 
Se creation of the Unnean Society, the 
many textbooks on botany, the peat I iiterary 
access of Erasmus Darwins Loves of the 
STand the artistic triumphs of Thornton s 
Temple of Flora. Enthusiasm waned in the 
tarty years of the nineteenth mtury, , but be 
mo to revive in the 1830s. As the Llnnean 
fodeiy was committed to the furtherance of 
thcUnnaean system, there was room for an 
easy-going Society to cater for collectors as 
well as scientific botanists. Even before the 
Botanical Society of London begui a 
raj-comic element crept in. becau se t he 
Bmanical Society of Edinburgh wa, formed 
five months earlier and inevitably stole many 
polmtisl members. Still, the Botanical Society 
of London did succeed in being bom, ana i 
survived for twenty years. Its leading spirit was 
H,C. Watson, who was very active morgam z - 
ing exchanges of plants among members. Not 
all members paid their subscriptions , however, 
and K was deemed ungentlemanly to harry 
them: this was probably at the root of the Soci- 
ety’s financial collapse in 1856. 

The plant exchanges were kept up by J. <j. 

. Baker at Thfnsk, with his "Botanical Exchange 
Qnb", until a disastrous fire in 1864 destroyed 
his premises and all his possessions, including 
thousands of plant specimens. Out of the ashes 
arose a new Botanical Exchange Club In I860 
and, despite sporadic quarrels, this Club was 
Stm Milno rfrnnc tn l9t5 under the dictatorial 


rule of G. C. Druce, its “Secretary'’. Druce’s 
death proved to be another disaster: the Gub, 
or Society as it was often called, found itself in 
a real mess, because nearly all its belongings 
were in Druce’s house and its money in his 
personal bank account. Struggles with the ex- 
ecutors lasted until 1939. when the war inter- 
vened, and brought further disaster, for the 
Treasurer was killed and all the records des- 
troyed during the London bombing in 1941. 

Even so, the organization was kept going until 

after the war. . , „ . t , 

Now at last we meet the Botanical Society ot 
the British Isles, formed as a fresh start in 1948. 

Quite soon the Society began its pioneering 
work in mapping species on 10-km squares of 
the National Grid. About lVi million records 
were accumulated, and-the Atlas of the British 
Flora published in 1962 has served as the model 
for many subsequent surveys. 

To these bare branches of narrative Alien 
adds some pleasing foliage - his deft assess- 
ments of the social background and personal 
motives of the early members. Rarely censo- 
rious, he relies more on wry humour; and there 
is also much to applaud. For example, mem- 
bers of more hidebound Societies may be sur- 
prised to know that .the Botanical Society of 
London admitted women from the outset. This 
liberality probably filtered through from the 
late eighteenth century, when the idea o lathes 
botanizing was generally accepted - though no 
by the Revd Richard Polwhe e. »ho n to 
noem “The Unsex d Females (1/97) 

worried that ? d "" 8 

“riicttct its organ of unhallow d lust ■ 

Allen has m^e a list of abouMM rocmhcR 
of the Botanical Society of London, each 
(whenever possible) with profession, datesof 

bership. The medical men were the larg 
amiin ttO ocr cent), closely followed at 15 per 
rent ^bv the “independents”, including men 
S private /comes and most of the lad.es 

(fairiyj'Hpolite Victorian society, ‘“'“‘J™ 8 

- 

^HDMS^the^petty' bickering of 

Society on the map as efecUvely m o r 

put the species on the map, n ar y 
ago. 
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going strong In 1915 under the dictatorial 

The Rememberers 

They whisper war: 

When Coventry went up and the Brum horaon 
WaB a southern Borealis of saffron ure - 
That midnight 4awn\ 

Or else the haystack 

Somewhere in Hertfordshire, one ^«P’^^ e 
From the hush of doodlebugs and yet they wok 
Seethingants. 

Not history yet 

These memories have a life eluding time 
■Now in this Summer garden where we 

1 Rehearsing them. 

Achild shouts 

'X. Unseen among azalea galaxies; 

AH through the airayellow gossamer floats 
• Sppoledby breezes. 





-.*■ Perhapsthepastwas 

• ■ The rememberers doze. 

•" .1 -J. - ■ - '.'■-iJj j • -i-*. 1 ,- »■ • ■ 1 

! ; '7 . Let night fall: 


snews 


taw. . ■ , • 

wng, glimpse behin^ I the cm ^ 
jght donverga on a black hole . . 
Or unbbrn star. 


' ! flieii letme, leaving, 
v « i; ^'5 ' Two streams'of light C 
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Ros a Beddington 

LYNNMARGULIS and DORION SAGAN 
Origins of Sex: Three billion yearsof genetic 
recombination 

258pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

0300033400 

According to Lynn Margulis and Dorion 
Sagan, this book is written for those “who do 
not yet belong to an already entrenched, re- 
striding thought community”. Presumably 

they anticipate that the old school may not like 
it. The old school they have in mind consists ot 
those population geneticists and sociobiolo- 
gists who maintain that sex is a good thing 
because it generates variation and this is a 
blessing in a harsh, competil^e world gov- 
emed by natural selection. Ma J^ ,1 J and f. m 
have a rather different view of the benefits, or 
otherwise, of sex. They believe it to be a ne«s- 
sary adjunct for increasing specialization and 
the development of different cell type . 
from being maintained to ensure variation, the 
reason it is still with us is that it is an insurance 
against too much variation. . 

“Sex", in this cose, refers neither to g® n 
nor to the act of reproduction. It is simply th 
mixing of genes from two different sources, 
either^ within an individual or between indi- 
viduals. The most primitive form of sex is gen 
etic recombination in bacteria, which to never 
involved in reproduction. However lhe basic 
mechanisms for incorporating new genes, or 
DNA, into bacteria, are essentially the same as 
those used by higher organisms to mix their 
genes. That such mixing mechanisms exist is 
Drobably a legacy from the days when there 
was little oxygen on earth and, consequently, 
no-one la£ to protect the 
organisms from the damaging effects of ultra 
Eight: the authors argue that .t jm the 
evolution of enzyme systems to repstr DNA 
that laid the foundations for sexual inte 
changes involving the acquisition and shuffling 
nf nenes But although this may explain why 
slxto possible, the question why it is still here is 

BI1 Oneofthe basic tenets of Marguiis’s thesis is 
that the greatest division in theliringworidvs 
not between plants and animals but between 
i such as bacteria, in which 

prokaiyotw (celto, mem brane- 

££ (unicellular 
j mu iticellular organisms, such as plants an 
animals, In which they are). An extejmvestudy 
nnd knowledge of those micro-organisms, of 
^raost "infinite design, which brid^ ttegep 

SS ^ wiich subsequently 
S „ wholly integrated communtBes. 

. . u *hat various functions of a euk 
^ ^L resplration, motility or 

- 

'“ILT'^h indigeZ reLiled in cells 
S double the normal. nun, her of genes dt- 
i tinder certain circumstances this 

P ° h? he advantageous; but other conditions 
favourUtosecells which had munaged ,o 

: Ss aSts, dismissed by the uuthoi. ** 

University .^ w^ dcUvered at, the 

Kjassachusetts^Th ramm ^ for 


bogus arguments for the nuturalselectktnof 
sex, in explaining what it was about sex that 

assured its immediate survivaL 

Margulis and Sagan have made an interest 
i„ g attempt to untangle the fondamentah) 
lems posed by the origins of sex. H °^ver, 
although they describe their exercise as a de- 
teethe story Jfew thriller P^ ls . W ^ U ^? 
background of such mechanical detail, for 
those 8 already familiar with cell and molecular 
biologythc introductory chapters are repels 
live, somewhat superficial and at times plain 
dull For those who are not. the starkly pre- 
basic science will hardly be engaging 
None the less, the book has one great strength 
1- its comprehensive survey of the fasa "^ n . g 
vagaries of sex throughout the hvmg world, 
and in particular among the most pnmtive of 
eukaryotic ancestors. The old school, amog 
others, may find some of the reasoning un- 
palatable, but even flawed arguments can pro- 
vide new perspectives. 


Jesus in Our Western 
Culture 

Mysticism, Ethics and 
Politics 

Edward Schlllebeeckx 

If you have not had the time or 
courage to read Professor 
Schlllebeeckx's earlier volumes, tnte 
clear account of his arguments and 
concerns will make exciting reading. 

For the wide audience who enjoyed 
Jesus and Christ this new book 1s sure 
to prove equally absorbing and 

provocative. 

£4.95 paper 

Backward into Light 

J L Houlden • 

Contrasting the different methods 
used by Mark and Matthew to tell the 
same gospel story, Houlden show 
how critical study of the text Identifies 
their theological motivation and 
provides Inspiration for contemporary 
theological and spiritual exploration. 

£3.95 paper 

The Future of 
Christian Ethics 

R H Preston 

A contemporary approach to a wide 
variety of current issues Including 
ecology, the New Right, penal theory, 
capitalism and liberation theology. In 
each case the author’s intention Is to 
provide a distinctively Christian 
perspective on the process of making 
a moral decision. 

£32.50 paper 

The Victorian 
Church 

Part 1 1829-1859 
Part 111860-1901 

Owen Chadwick 

A work of exemplary brilliance bind 
distinction which will undoubtedly 
become a classic. Professor Chadwick 
enjoys not only an unrivalled ^ 
knowledge of the eccleslastiral histmy 
of England In the nineteenth century, 

but also a highly original and 

I Independent Judgement (Church 
1 Times). Now reissued In paperback. 

£12.95 eoch ool paper . 

SCM PRESS LTD 
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London 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 



The death notices of Andy Warhol and David 
Susskind were so closely packaged together in 
the electronic news that not a few people 
thought Warhol must have died on the David 
Susskind show. No less to the point, many 
people would have quite believed that Warhol 
had arranged his exit in such a way. 

So much of the current vernacular is Warho- 
han that one hardly notices his influence. The 
notion of the “media event", the transition 
from the fictional celebrity to the imagined 
actual person, the seepage between advertising 
and aesthetics, the practical joker as philo- 
sopher - all this descends from Warhol and his 
appalling frankness. Instead of writing, as a 
fastidious critic might have done, that these 
days people have difficulty separating consum- 
er items from artefacts, Warhol merely 
observed as much and moved in on the 
observation. In America, he noticed flippant- 
ly, most people thought Art was a man's name. 

His most famous reflection on celebrity was 
actually less good than it is usually made to 
sound. “In the future”, he remarked, “every- 
one will be world famous for exactly 15 mi- 
nutes”. Like most of what he said and did, this 
doesn’t bear much scrutiny. But in its softer, 
anecdotal, over-repented form it wore smooth- 
ly down to an aphorism, and one to which the 
age had continual resort. We have Leo 
Braudy's Frenzy of Renown and Daniel Boor- 
stein s Image: A guide to pseudo events in 
America. Two decades separate the two books , 
but it is Warhol’s maxim that will survive, and 
survive because of its frivolity. It has lasted 
precisely because it was a throwaway remark. 

The same commitment to the disposable j 
and to the durability of the ephemeral, hail , 
fixed Campbell 's soup cans and old-style Coca i 
Cola bottles in the general imagination. Much j 
the same goes for Marilyn Monroe Bnd Jackie 
Kennedy, the passing clouds of glamour and \ 
beauty, whom Warhol captured on his silk e 


screen. (It was the dashing Robert Kennedy 
who denied Warhol his own fifteen minutes in 
the spotlight. By getting himself shot dead, just 
d after Warhol had been riddled with slugs by the 

fi tempestuous Valerie Solanis, Kennedy stole 
" the headlines.) 

J It is now almost obligatory to consider the 
/ 1960s as a hectic stretch between Woodstock 

I and the Manson murders. Since both events 
took place practically at the end of the decade, 
this exercise in bad timing and imperfect recall 
might have pleased Warhol. But his treatment 
of people as artefacts and productions was nev- 
er likely to be as safe and playful as his treat- 
ment of gimmicks and end products. There 
came to be something spoiled and bored about 
the Warhol set; best captured in the dismal 
story of Edie Sedgwick as set down by George 
Plimpton and Jean Stein. A sort of prickly 
narcissism began to infect the magazine Inter- 
view and the easy-to-reeognize. difficult-to- 
identify set which surrounded it. One critic 
wrote of the “hard, autistic stare" that showed 
in the photographs. 

It was all really a joke that lost its savour 
You can do anything Warhol did. but you can 
only do it once. Practical jokers are often stuck 
for an encore. No one will watch the Empire 
State Building for eight hours on two occa- 
sions, or a recumbent, somnolent figure either. 
This is why Warhol has no imitators, and it is 
also why he gave up cartoon-art as soon as he 
found out about Roy Lichtenstein. . 

J*" was > al w °rat, no hypocrisy about 
Warhol. He even called his studio “The Fac- 
tory". Without his flatterers he might have 
become a satirist of the age of image, the era of 
marketing, the epoch of junk, the culture of 
variegated uniformity. With or without them, 
he became a reflection of all these, and died at 
a time when the whole business of image build- 
ing and cynical public relations has moved into 
a stage beyond parody. 

As I write, the National Gallery of Art in 

W SS!W? hHS flI,nounced a “^ng term loan” 
exhibltof the thirty-two soupcan paintings that 


' formed Warhol's first one-man show. These 
i run the gamut from “Tomato" and “Cream of 
: Mushroom" to “Green Pea" and “Chicken 

Noodle". They derive from his oil rather than 
his silk screen period. The gallery hints that it 
wants to buy them. So there is permanence for 
the evanescent, and a solemn national reposi- 
tory for the prankster. 

★ ★ ★ 

Warhol might have devised and scripted the 
emerging state of the law as it relates to fiction- 
al presentation. Here, as I wrote last month, 
the frenzy of renown is making fact and reality 
quite contingent upon that terrible word 
“perception". It no longer seems to matter 
whether or not a novel, or film, or play carries 
the conventional disclaimer about “all persons 
herein" being fictitious etc. People seem deter- 
mined to discover themselves in fiction - a 
version of narcissism that might repay study. 
Among the precedents for the suit against Ted 
Hughes and the Sylvia Plath estate, for a film 
version of The Bell Jar over which neither had 
the least influence nor control, are the fol- 
lowing. 

A Los Angeles shrink named Paul Bildrin 
sued Gwen Davis, author of a novel named 
Touching, because he felt sure he occurred in 
her depictions of California swimming pool 
therapy. He won, in spite of having no physical 
or moral resemblance to the hot-tub practition- 
er Ms Davis had portrayed. The coincidence of 
nude marathon" sessions, claimed Bildrin, 
was a dead giveaway for his own variant of the 
healing art. The California court of appeal 
gave him a consoling $75,000. On the other 
hand, Ms Kimerti Pring, a former Miss Wyom- 
ing, had her award of 26.5 million dollars over- 
turned by Appellate Court because the bench 
found that it could not identify her in fiction 
while keeping a straight face. Ms Pring had 
claimed that she was the model for a story in 
which a Miss Wyoming causes men to levitate 
during the execution of the sexual act. And the 
Revd Gerry Falweil, who actually claims to be 
literal minded when it comes to the Old and 


New 1 estnments, also finally 1 q«i a 
shon story in Hustle, 
relations with his mother. BrS?’ , k 
consumed enormous amount, 
greal swngs of legal emol umt „, V"* « 


greal swngs of legal emohmwLVH 
n.ent in fantasy. and tl,ecollu !ioD ^ 
down-to-earth operators is s 
of wonder and revulsion perptt ™l»« l 




TheConquestof Peru 

|[le lla L w understand how Marto 
St,- 1 ® that simple repetition of 

yi^fjf ot5 ofhis abridged lecture on 
(t^Coi February 20 in any sense 
I levelled against it. One 

^S^nnren. undear. b “t mere., 
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I feci minded to mention a book 
been much noticed and appeMsaiSJ? 
to be on n well-worn subject 
Sptutish Exiles is the 
in reported speech, of DwlitfcEX! 1 
widowNancy'in ,953 .he^d 
with the assistance of Pablo Casali Sr 

and Mary McCarthy, set up an Americans 
mmee for the hundreds of thousands^ 
niards who had managed to survive 
sion and war. This committee worked Sfc 
ly for people whose plight was the 
being widely unknown or misunderstood 
The memoirs given here are those of m 
ally unsung people who were ground beta. 
Fascism and Stalinism in Spain but whoda« 
lose hope. There is, at present, a lively u& 
scale fight in progress in the intellects e* 
zines of New York, concerning the 
whiteness and propriety of the Spanish Rsfc 
lican cause. The New Criterion and ffisai 
have joined battle, and Bernard Knoxisaboot 
to contribute a salutary essay on the subject 
the New York Review of Books. Manyrwtei 
(and some of the writers) are coming to flu 
subject for the first time. The anguished huiot- 
ies told in this book, which combine gras 
charm and gaiety with the most fippaSBj 
accounts of betrayal and disillusion, shonMh 
obligatory both for newcomers and for oil 
hands. Homage to the Spanish Exiles, with a 
introduction by Mary McCarthy (355ft 
$19.95. 0 89885 325 7) is available from the 
Human Sciences Press, 72 Fifth Avenue, Nn 
York, New York 10011. 


Italian Film in the Light 
■ of Neoreaiism 

Mil f/cent Marcus 

"This Is unquestionably one of the best 

i«Sn £! n n f! ant ? a,slc on P ublf «*lon. 
It will be must reading for anyone Inter- 
ested In Italian culture in any way." 

■ ^Ben Lawton, Purdue University 

The movement known as neorealism 

■ _ »ven years, generated only 

■2®* 2 m *i fa,led at the box office/ 

aso1rafln«v rt t t i! ,tS dida F tfc and aesthetic 
aspirations. Yet It exerted such a profound 

K?H enc S. on ltalian c, nema that all the 

best postwar directors had to come to 

i «t .* ef ™ whh tt, whether In seem Ing 
imitation (the early Olmi),in commercial 
- <the middle Contend nl), or in 
{the ««nt TManls).- 
^Despite the reactionary pressures of the 
marketplace and the highly personalized 

^ UaH^H el, !lI f '^ onlOTi ' and Visconti/ 
ltal jfh cinema has maintained its moral 
commftment fo use the medium In socially 
responsible ways-4f not to change the 

WOrld ' leViJ ne * r ] ea i ,sts hoped? then 

L_ JJ la,It . to mo ) ,a fllmgoers to face the. 

and huma " 

problems In their mfdst. From Rossellini's 

to !ha taWani brothers* 

• ^Bhtofthe Shooting Stan (1982), the 

81 filim rtS* d r?2! rB0d ‘ ng$ of .seventeen 1 

films that tell the story of neoreallsm's 

■ evolving Influence on Italian postwar 

cinematic expression. 

17 Stiffs. 

■ ■ ■■ . P: $17.50.0 $48.00 

prices are in U. S. dollars 
■ Order from your local [bookseller or from [ 

Princeton University Press 

■ . . ISA Epsom Road 
, Guildford Surrey 6Ui3JT • 

•/; ■■ l <■ ■; ■< 



Film in the Aura of Art • 

Dudley Andrew " . 

,1*** SET*' Un,n ^^ ofCl > ll fomiaat 

?tos6n - ol| W a ? Welles 

aafesaassc- 

ShraStSrt* — St, ‘ I demand of us-the 
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8hould te . add rossed to the Editor, 7%a 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House Si John’s 

outln the country everyone is wise: . 

Wecan be only wise onSaturday. 

2 Down the dose, darkening lanes they sang iheir 

Toihesiding-shed, Wa Y 

And lined with train with faces grimly gay. . . , 

Competition No 314 

Winner: Tony Ingli* 
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domestic and foreign testimonies of applBDKial 
the second and third volumes Insensibly rose In ide 
and reputation to a level with the firrt. But Iheptte 
is seldom wrong; and I am inclined to believe thn. 
especially in the beginning, they are more proHi id 
less entertninlng than the first. 

Edward Gibbon, “Memoirs of My Life'oi 
Writings". 

3 Ho said lie did not know the dirty thing be W 
been handling, ho had not read the work, hfcreato 
had misadvised him -and Pcccavil Peccavl ! wepl fa 

nntu to J M.invi 


wanaaions on or scandal is being whispered boot 
one. In print my fellow-authors kept scruputarif 
silent, lest a bit of the tar might stick to them . . 
submits to tlic process of publication as to * 
necessary evil: as souls are said to submit to tk 
necessary evil of being born into the flesh. Thesis 
blowoth where It listeth. And one must submit tothe 
processes of one's day. Personally, I have no beWb 
the vast public. 1 believe that only the winnowed ft* 
can care. But publishers, like thistle, Bias 
innumerable seeds on the wind, knowing most W 
miscarry. 

D. H. Lawrence, introduction to A 
of D. H. Lawrence from Phoenix. 

The Deloitte Haskins and Sells £500 prize fo 
the best hardback or paperback book cow 
deslgif will be awarded at the Lopdon Intern!'- 
tional Book Fair at Olympia on April l6. Thc 


1 ThatlwasanYtmio • ' design will be awarded at the Lopdon interw- 

tional Fair at Olympia on April 16, jj 
wish to conceX but whatew d^ubS^ 1 ^ :° 0t ; - *s open to all designers based ip 

entertained, have been entirely removed bv^hn and further information and ^ 

'Y i ^ wh * c b it has been hon^ fortns can be obtained from Nick Tale si 
to S/ mTJS b" my best exertibSs h Deloitte Haskins and Sells, 128 Queen VWJ 

EC4. The W. H. M 

Of mv narttonio. fci—j- •* < ® l *5 n c6 hot ohlyofabme Awards for contamnnThrv illustration -£3iOOP 


‘French^ 

jTh^FIrstWave; 19f^19^g 

. Richard Abel; 

..P:fc*.50^ 

JM ^ i 


< n Si s admission that there is much nnd 
though his a , demographers and no b 
**** ffweLne. He apparently thei 
LtW^^-nd without allowing that it in 1 

a ™ D f^ e t ; pe to which his tiv. 
■W-tSw and “ideologicolly wo 

jmly-and who could fad to bo 1 
bad work , from whatever pers- us, 
ShSnceived? And yet. the his.on.ns we 
he takes issue remain unnamed. toi 
tt^nly free fo draw a tenuous link 17 
J C the violence of Peru’s conquest by the tin 

Sn Utin America, however litdc [W*J ■ 
fantasy may help us to understand the com- D 
. Sa of many different countries on two pj 
t continents. But I am suspicious of such rf 
| penitent defensiveness about a largely unsuit- p: 
' Ke approach to historical work - at least for y 
i thisXct-and the implication that hostility c 
I io Romanticism (which I apparenUy^are with # 
; these bad historians) amounts to phitetinism. 

: One does not seek to extinguish the role of the g 
: individual in re-casting histoncal discussions ^ 
> but rather to find a balanced context in which ^ 
:• io place him. Of course Hugo is to be admired, ( 
; bui 1 will take my history from Braudel any ( 

■ lime, and from the exponents of the Annates 

■ school among Latin Americanists. 

RODNEY WATSON. 

|- Flat 2, Highbury Court, 15a Highbury Crescent, 

I London NS. 

r 

■ 'Conspiracy of Silence' 

I I Sr, - 1 was pleased to read Nicolas Walter s 
; letter (February 20) replying to Joseph Brod- 
j sky’s review of Barrie Penrose and Simon 
| Freeman’s Conspiracy of Silence (January 30), 

! io particular Walter’s defence of E. M. Fors- 
• ' tor’s statement, “If I had to choose between 
• betraying my country and my friends, I hope I 
[':■ should have the guts to betray my country . I 
; would, however, like to add some further 
observations, for, as I discovered during the 
research for my study of E. M . Forster's stories 
and essays (Macmillan, Spring 1987), there 
hardly easts a discussion of Burgess or Blunt 
: or MI5 in which that sentence is not recalled, 
always with the same Innuendo as It carries in 
Brodsky’s coy reference to “E. M. Forster s 
: high camp dictum" , with its hi nts of Firbankian 
• excess, self-indulgence- and coterie homo- 
.■ sexuality, • But there is no need thus to 
particularize and hence trivialize Forsters 
; . claim. “Camp" - high or low - is an absurd 
description of Forster’s writing, which is 

f. a . i ... . ' i- AAfpnnn 


president of the National Council for Civil 
Liberties in 1934. He wrote and broadcast 
frequently on the "coming darkness" and he 
was aware, too, of the degree to which all 
statements (und the failure to make state- 
ments) are political acts. Although he had 
glimpsed “in the human make-up” . as he wrote 
in “Ferney”, the extraordinary essay of Vol- 
taire’s and Europe’s last moment, “deadness 
nnd depths that no acuity could penetrate and 
no benignity heal", he persisted in his belief in 
the individual. He would continue, as he wrote 
in his Commonplace Book , “to talk this 
nineteen century stuff with a twenty century 
voice”, even as the news from Europe and the 
news from home (what he called the shutting 
down of criticism") became ever more alarm- 
ing The (in)famous statement can thus be read 
as almost a dare to himself. From ^ perspec- 
live in 1938 it seemed more than likely that h 
would be called to account. 

It is about time, as Nicolas Walter remind 
us that those who hasten to dismiss Forster 

words ("silly and £r 

ton called them in a letter to the TLS, October 
17 1986), or to use them for a spurious caus 

: tink(Cambridge-friendship--treason), stopped 

- to re-read them in the context of he other 

, darkly probing essays in Two Cheers for 

- Democracy. They would find a much i tougher 
3 perplexed and perplexing assessment of moral 
it ShSice than the journalistic caricature of the 
;- past seventeen years has allowed. 
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description of Forster’s writing, which is 
founded on the ethical co-ordinates of personal 
loyalty, integrity and tolerance. The line need 
cany, no sexual subtext. But even were it to, it 
would be no less admirable). How many would 
raise an eyebrow had the. choice been between 
wife and country? ' • •. ■ i '. ■ " 

We would do well , to, remember that tt was 
Montaigne whp wrote" a unique and dominant 
■ friendship dissolves all obligations" . This is no 
u pslart idea; indeed ; it provided the basis fqr 
the Iqng tradition of humane liberalism -that 
faster, fourid hi inself ruefully defending in h u 
1938 e^ay. For Forster , the individual was the 

referejKe point .of value, eSpeciaUy. at a time, 

; when dictators "incite [their citizens) to mass 
anri?evbn ^democracies- forget their 
ideals t u a$ scxm, as thp ^rpms beat and the 
hum".;;Ifc Was a belief bound up in his 

warspesa of|the tragioincapacity of our public , 

“bttiatibijs.- If is n[6t, as he wrote later; in: the - 
^Yi'that therqaf^ no. decent people, but th a t 
%«i;^ce; hte. faen. tpuhd bY: wbipn *h®J e 
tfTOted^tehcies cap be-trapintitt^ tp public 
Aattihi the link between public. and 


JUDITH SCHERER HERZ. gro 

Concordia University, Montreal. ^ pail 

'Fear, Myth and History j 

Sir - One sign of the current failure of nervein wtl 

British "historiography U the n 

with “revisionism" and degrees thereof Surii Fr 
labelling apparently does duty for the his Je , 
torianh^ and the reviewer's, legitimate Rl 

whh the approximation of an •msg.nat.ve Je 

Sits = 

ively revtstonish Tins view » — ^ the book 0 

assessment of my m „ f ^ book s 

the "determination to altac i 

yja'aSttSRS ■ 

s aaBBgSSs: 

are significant. The moh dot j j 

as whether I have B°t > , "6 ll d j n01 a 
Here again, I am aMd, aware ^ 

l ■eli.bleguldetoyourre^Ha^S , 

I Bauthumley, Cop^ and aarVt^W do ^ ^ 

, andimpliesthatJd^y*^ ^ sin d , d n( , t 

asserts that all three lf butthisis 

3 exist, or at ! ^[J a Bauthuroley arid 

s patently not the ca , ta the book. 

d Coppe, as I argue antinoraian 

Id been identified. d j n m y book 

„ review and “revisionism'-^ng « UJ for 
- “ ‘ 
tor toriography. 


'Novel with Cocaine' There 

Sir, - One amusing new piece of evidence boy-£ 
m.Bht to resolve for good the controversy nercc 
SdLSd ^parriy in yl pages over Niirita mens 
Struve’s attribution of Roman s koktunom lij - 
wZ M Cocaine) to Vladimir Nabokov o 
(Letters. August 9 and 30, and December 20. ■*« 

sssm i 

Khodasevich that lie had just seen the new siot 
f rhitla fthe very issue containing the akir 
opening secriM of /fontflti . kokalnont) and as boo 
always felt reminded by the i our nal s ^e wd 
dubious allure of advertisements for Tokalon n 
facial cream. How dismissive lie meant to be J 
can be seen from the adverti S cment [abovel Jt 
he esoecially had in mind, one of the mo 
grotesque in the most fatuous publicity cam- A 

^ '(M^friend^eorge^ih ire late home. mt 
i rmsulrhe’s^involved with that blonde again." nr 

- = 
: = 

■ | 
s I^SSSsSa i 

o" “ waion^lertisements could be 

•at „,;ii »T W n million women want to gel 

i 

:s 3^-^^ 

taut 1933)- evidence already brought . 

,0 ° kl nents in the enup • v had written 
ralan lCft/ste croW d. Even if NahOKov 

have Roman s ^ facUudden from his 

mber reason sought to ke p oride would 

alsoly wife 

book re V migh a . V "™sk hi, authorship - apply 
ward’s ? he Zasepaiot of Tokalon cream. 

n .hGti- ’ 


ooem by a woman, aboul the act of love. 
There are also poems about the unconceived 
boy-child (the infant animus who becomes in- 

2^-rr-22£T3r; 


nonNorlh, Near Zealand. . 

'CookingFish' . 

error in the ppeni. • . |lMie >s (stanza 2, line 

sSSSC SrSi-.-r*' 

do not have, arses, , • .= e . 
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^S^'Engiid., Vniveret, of Auckland, 
Auckland, New Zealand, 

Poets inPartnership , 

' our b0 „H Th, Lion from Rio, is damagtngly 

misgivings * to her .womanist work 

: vipensh way of ijnF book 0I , menstrua- 
: ( P YduwoiSdnotknpw 
t[otf» The WMJf 7^3 book'' contain! sexr 
from DaviW K^ch SyWia Kaptarls 


net counsellor), poeinao, ” ‘ H „. m . 

menstruation, of the synaesthesias of dream 
life in praise of vicious and noble animals, and 
nf the delicate power negotiations between 
adulls and children. All this is blurred m 
Davies, who uses wet blanket phrasrabke 
wide range of preoccupations , sensitive ex 
Flotation® and “genuinely fresh", and'™ ba 
io put inverted commns round 
cihiiities" Where Davies draws aside her 
k Kentar s is exactly specific: ’“Ibis ts a 

book about love . . .as a fuily realisable way of 

life despite moments of alienation, ange , 

“ and all the inevitable probes of 

MuJadc Poems md Grand Buveur are com- 

and gateway to Persephone’s kingdom. Ako- 
hol is seen m a Rubftiflt . a delusion, sacrament, 

; sfascepKS 

* up her nose , and her review is crudely apotro- 

l<! ^Though we don’t want to indulge in mud- 
ie slinging® there is another and uglier possibility . 

£ «S»» h fiS 

ie which goes with it; it is bleakly humourless. It 

Lg tries to^iretend that Shuttle is 
J? ha t e s Redgrove for being so, and this stance 
* nnw lQO k S sexist. It is trying to unmarry us, as 
ght though people should not five in creative part- 
S- ■ nership if they are woman and man. 

If,fc - PETER REDGROVE- 

ven pENELOPE SHUTTLE. 

dv's i Arwyn Place, Falmouth, Cornwall. 

vich 

p ‘ h o-. Dennis Wheatley's 

Crime Dossiers 

ange sir -I used to bi rather ashamed of whatEric 

at hU Korn calls “Dennis Wheatley’scnme do^iere 
• ppiy 
H d 

:t,and ' mustforgive my getting pjfhd J . 

idea 1 Ih'e plots'and'the ciues'.Dennis Wheadey 

13 - t 

a ss&^e« : 

accurate. Webb and Bower 

id from dQS8 jers « few .years ago complete with hai , • 
3 arouse . * s and bloodstains, a typographic 

Davies's . bu rt t!imr Weed it have not seen the. cheap 
ist work ™ 9S aB ^ n5 t th e origirial 3s ^d, or 17 top) 
enstnia- photographs of the clues bul. whh 

ot auch a quote* look forwaid to the royalty 

?! M8e S stateinenls- 


'London W9 
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A li ght foreshadowing 


Jonathan Keates 


PaC l fhe c,ainis made in programme 

for The influences of Spohr and Webef Se 

Geman "f<iti‘ heir absence - 1116 •!&> h orns of 
tx*rioH‘ , 1 ^° ^ j fe tna * ce themselves heard 

— — i ^° dlcai ^ and the heroine Ouiteria h r ffl r 

Mendelssohn once shocked* I «ed for us with an unabashed 

senous-minded more 


Sales of books 


FELI X MENDELSSOHN 
Camacho's Wedding 

Oxford Playhouse 


H. R. Woudhuyse n 

were relatively 
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Calling the shots 


David Nokes 
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together again: it may attract ZJ^ ttpt 


DENNIS POTTER 
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BBC2 


The Color of Money 
Various cinemas 
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drawings 

David Budgen 
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fn iaa -7 « anniversary Df Pushldn'rded 
JJ. 18 ? 7 W T he sh °wing during February 
the National HtaBKteUL 
21" enjoyable and oHgm*«afr 
filma. The Blmi fcd 

rh?i t ( J he Drawi "gs of Puihldn)jms 
the hfe and works of the pool -niton* 

maimer of a vaguely Surrealist East Bmps 
cartoon - by animating the countless doefe 
.P b ^ und r over all his manuscripts. Msdcri 
the help of the .artist Yankelevsky, the EM 
soundtrack, consisting of a brief nuufe* 
srame of Pushkin’s verse, is recited by mi 
the best Soviet actors - Smoktunovsky, V* 
y ’ and Batalin - and accompanied by tb 
music of Schnittke. 

Pus hkin’s literary executor, the poa 
jOiukovsky, was to discover when sm 
utrough his papers on his death, PuUU 
«naouscnpts and rough drafts are a duett 
palimpsest of scratching out, corrections tnt 
deletions. Unlike thoso of Tolstoy or Pww 
w ere the clean rough copy is malerjjJ b 
nirtucr, sometimes epic, Insertions, PuiWArt 
?%?** w *th their crossings-ouf tal 
scribbles are the evidence of fils tfaintiq 
tddudi the creative workshop of an * 
provvisntore of genius. 

A »t>f them are further enlivened by art* 
raordinary collection of witty, elegsoDnrf,^ 
the most part skilfully drawn, doodles Hlitftf* 
mg the progress of the poem. This fed* 
ntore strange in a poet who is decidedly <& 
painterly, only rarely M visual" in the wayFct« 
astornok are. And it is not as if, likelD#* 1 
in his novels, Pushkin uses the image or doofif 
f s a Point of departure. Unlike the sketched 
kj^rmontov or Hugo, who are poet-arthti i 
their own right, Pushkin’s doodles are tm 
stons of his handwriting, laconic apd witty*® 1 
. ln ^£P ara hle from the verse-line. ■ . . 

• iu 6 • £,ea of fittimating not only the (to#? 1 
® " ,anu *cripth as a whole (PushlanVp 
strokes turn into forests and fences; hObK^ 

5 and ra *^)» h both origlnBl and partial 


■yuitors is Dennis Potter’s holiday film. Re- 
leased from the dark brimstone obsessions of 
the Forest of Dean into the sunny Umbrian 
countryside, he offers us, on the surface at 
least, a complete change of mood and style. 
Adapted and slimmed down from his stodgy 
stage-play Sufficient Carbohydrate , Potter’s 
screenplay is a comedy of manners with all the 
verbal polish and symmetrical plotting of a Neil 
Simon comedy. For Michael Brandon and Gly- 
nis Barber, too, the film is a welcome break 
from the routine sboot-outs and car-chases, of 
Dempsey and Makepeace , presenting them for 
once with a script in which acting is more im- 
portant than accessories. 

With the formulaic predictability of a sit- 
com of Anglo-American mores, two couples 
sharing a holiday villa, one British and one 
American, are deliberately contrasted. John 
Standing is Jack, middle-aged, English and im- 
potent, the former owner of a long established 
family business. Michael Brandon is Eddie, an 
aggressive, athletic American whose company 
has recently swallowed up Jack’s ailing firm. 
Jack's style and pyjamas are buttoned up tight: 
he talks in epigrams, flavouring his sentences 
with gin. By contrast Eddie seems over-dres- 
sed in bathing trunks, splashes about the pool 
likeBn overgrown college boy, drinks juice and 
talks slang. Jack’s wife Elizabeth (Nicola 
Paged) is dark and devious; Eddie’s wife Lucy 
(Gtynis Barber) is blonde and trusting. When 
the anticipated swap of partners occurs it 
seems lo confirm Potter’s delight in abandon- 
ing hk usual mordant style for a pastiche of 
Noil Coward. • 

Yet beneath the sunny surface lie more 
fomiliar Potter themes. Eddie and Jack are 
both in the food business, and Visitors replaces 
the mottled skinscapes of The Singing Detec- 
live with a bellyful of moral starch. Potter’s 


metaphors throughout are resoutely 
alimentary. Jack’s penis is as limp as a stick of Zachary Leader 

airline celery, “the sort that leaks into your 

Bloody Mary". For Eddie, Italian art cannot 
compensate for the backwardness of a country 
in which you actually have to cut the bread. 

Jack’s grandfather Bold proper food, but Eddie 
knows that the profits are all in the additives. 

As Potter runs through his list of edible analo- 
gies like a man ransacking the supermarket 
shelves, those old obsessions, sin and sex, 
reappear in the guise of fruit and veg. Humili- 
ated and cuckolded Jack creeps through a field 
of rotten apples like Blake’s vision of 
Nebuchadnezzar while Eddie's phallic stamina 
has all the synthetic freshness of one of his 
company's bananas, specially treated for extra 
shelf-life. Some of the film's best moments, 
however, occur when Potter relaxes the work- 
ing of his digestive tract, for example in a scene 
in the garden where the two men discuss femin- 
ism. “It’s all the books they read", says Jack. 

Meanwhile the women chat in the kitchen like 
parody housewives in a television advertise- 
ment. 

Hie taut exchanges of this stereotyped quar- 
tet are filmed in a contrasting style which en- 
deavours to suggest mystery and hallucination 
rather than social comedy. The director, Piers 
Haggard, flavours Potter’s dietary satire with a 
cinematic sauce of Hitchcockian menace. The 
faces of the peasants are blank and ominous; 
the woods are full of noises; a dead hand trails 
from the back of a Fiat like an accusation. Only 
gradually do we come to realize that the events 
of the film are being conveyed to us through 
the disturbed imagination of the fifth member 
of the holiday group, that of Clayton, the teen- 
age son of Eddie’s first marriage. This narra- 
tive device seems a deliberate trick of psycho- 
logical hocus-pocus. The final wonderland 
clich6 which transforms the whole film into an 
adolescent fantasy of revenge is an unfortunate 
and Implausible device which undercuts the 
comedy by seeking to turn it into a metaphys- 
ical game. It is as if, even on holiday. Potter 
CBnnot relax his virion of Hell’s retribution. 

His Midsummer Night’s Dream is merely a 
lucid interval in the nightmare of real life. 


Nobody today can make the screen jump and 
crackle like Martin Scorsese, not even the com- 
parably kinetic Steven Spielberg. In The Color 
of Money there are moments of pure exhilara- 
tion, as astonishing as the most astonishing 
pool shots. The pool sequences employ tech- 
niques similar to the boxing sequences in Rag- 
ing Bull (1980): multiple-speed cinematogra- 
phy, dream-like dissolves, continous panning 
and dollying. The constant rush and prowl of 
the camera, the sharp, thunderous sound 
effects (and a high-powered, at limes intrusive , 
score by Robbie Robertson), the precision and 
clarity of so many of the images (from the 
moment the film opens, with a series of super- 
real close-ups), all attest to Scorsese's con- 
tinuing mastery as a film-maker. 

But there are problems with the story. The 
plot concerns the corruption of a gifted young 
pool-player (Tom Cruise) and the redemption 
of his fallen corrupter, the arch-hustler and 
stakehorse, Fast Eddie Felson (Paul New- 
man). Vincent, the gifted innocent, so loves 
the game that he is willing to pay people in 
order to play it. Though at one lime he too 
loved the game with Vincent’s purity, Eddie is 
disgusted at such behaviour. Pool is ao longer a 
game for him, no longer even about winning, 
“it’s about money". When Eddie finally real- 
izes how far he has fallen, he abandons Vincent 
(and the 60 per cent commission Vincent 
earned him), and sets out to redeem himself by - 
becoming the best in the business once more, 
inevitably challenging his corrupted protdgd. 
The film ends with their showdown at the 9- 
Ball Classic In Atlantic City. 

Two things go wrong with the narrative: 
Eddie's moment of salvation is fuzzy and con- 
fusing, as though Scorsese couldn’t be 
bothered to let it unfold properly; and the last 
third of the film, in which Eddie takes centre 
stage, is fiat and hackneyed. Vincent's corrup- 
tion, in which Eddie teaches him the tricks of 


The materials of the modern world 


Lynne Cooke 


Naum Gabo: Sixty Years of Constructivism 

Tate Gallery, until April 20 

What makes the current Naum Gabo retro* 
s pective at the Tate Gallery so memorable is 
not only Its breadth (over a hundred works plus 
archival material which usefully demonstrates 
fofceihing of his methods, with models, tem- 
plates and sketches) but the inclusion of a 
grou P °f sculptures which have just been "dis- 
covered". The result is the fullest account yet 
available of the work of this artist. 

TJabo entitled his first manifesto in 1920 
Keabstic Manifesto”, and realistic art was his 
8Pal for the next fifty years of Ws career. He 
argued, that twentieth-century modern reality 
.uld not be expressed by mimetic styles: 
and time are the diniy elements of real 
Jr®* to correspond to life art must 

; ferefto these elements.” By addres- 
lA ■ Wft 8 *® '.Mttoni; Gabo Claimed, the artist 
' .■^‘“^subjectivism grid individuality in favour 
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Two wood-engravings from a portfolio of twelve by Nam Oabo, from, the exhibition reviewed here. 
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works. • . 

Rapidly finding himself at odds both with the 
Productivists’ belief in working directly, with 
industry/ the media and manufacturing, and 
with the socialist realist art that officialdom 
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M . . onri tifflPT ”»■ . .A? A*® collective mind of his time feels 

£5M" N ,8 JT ft : * *222 ‘ : Gabo .eft itJZ «« m, «m «*<« e* 

. awrngs of ladies' feet In what i. toelally rejpdiuiible: and. socially engaged many, then Paris and, laler, England betore 

BH _ _ finally moving to the United States in 1946. If 

these wanderings seem to have Impinged little 
on his aesthetic, which hecontinueefto develop 
and refine throughout his life, they do reflect 
the difficulties he faced for years in readzihg 
large-scale works and securing public projects. 
In the iriterwar; period, ■ proposals for 
monumental public sculpture gradually re- 
olaced those hypothetical schemes for.build- 



ings, toweri aqd Other types oUvttioi 

^th&timeAsctenat^^v-th^.'tecludl 


mained the source and stimulus for much of his 
art, but In the 1930s his vocabulary widened to 
incorporate forms derived from biological pat- 
terns and formations, which show an affinity 
with the biomorphism of a number of erstwhile 
Surrealists. In England his tendency to fuse 
aspects of Surrealism and Abstraction proved 
particularly fertile; arid it was in this sympather 
tic atmosphere that he produced spme of the 
finest works of his mid-career . He continued to 
maintain strong contacts with Britain until his 
death in 1977, and as late as 1976 undertook a 
commisslbn for a public fountain. "Torsion”, 
■at St Thomas’* Hospital, recently restored Co 
working.order. 

Although a great deal of Gabo’s output was 
, stored in bis studio during his lifetime, only 
of. visionary - recently has afidMafe inventory beifcri under* 
: ’ ; [.. NurnerouB treasures Haye been unear r . 

Including the cardboard tnaquetie for. the 


the hustler's trade, is itself a cliche, AH the 
familiar ingredients are here: Vince's hating to 
throw a game (a motif straight out of Raging 
Bull , and Ok the Waterfront and Champion 
before it); the ins and outs of assorted scams 
and stings; the gathering incredulity of wizened 
onlookers as Vincent reels in a catch. But 
Scorsese and the actors take obvious pleasure 
in fitting these well-wont episodes to the grub- 
by pool-hall milieu. Eddie’s comeback, on the 
other hand, seems to have wandered on to the 
screen from some recent Paul Newman movie, 
turning The Color of Money into a version of 
Absence of Malice (1983) or The Verdict 
(1982), both of which involve heroic redemp- 
tions. 

Scorsese claims the film isn't really a sequel, 
that audiences needn't have seen Newman in 
Robert Rossen’s The Hustler (1961) in order lo 
understand what's going on. But this isn’t 
altogether (rue. Because it remains unclear 
throughout the film why Eddie left playing in 
the first place (the skills are all there, twenty- 
five years later), we’re never sure what it is he 
has to overcome in order to be reborn. The 
vagueness nags and lends a windy grandilo- 
quence to the movie. Eddie's mortification and 
redemption arc treated in the manner of earlier 
and more personal Scorsese films, in which a 
larger religious or metaphysical dimension is 
implied. But in this context, with Paul New- 
man staring out at us with blue-eyed deter- 
mination, it is impossible to take the larger 
theme seriously. 

The Color of Money is the second film 
Scorsese has made since the collapse in 1984 of 
his attempts to financeL a “Last Temptation of 
Christ”. When the project collapsed, Scorsese., 
turned to “simpler” and more commercial ven- 
tures, After Hours (1985), for example, was a 
marvellous maze or game of a movie with little 
intrusive message. The Color of Money seems 
to have been made in a similar spirit. But the 
old obsessions aren’t dead, and they pop up 
here in ways that jar and confuse, turning what 
might have been a perfectly acceptable com- 
mercial enterprise - a well-made star vehicle - 
into something grander and more ambitious, 
and in the end less satisfying. 


metal version of “Constructed Torso”, of 
1917-18, long believed to be lost. Many others ■‘ , - 
have also been reassembled for the first time 
for this exhibition. The layout of the show 
cleverly exploits the potential of the Tate’s new 
extension. Although bung chronologically , the 
exhibition avoids linearity through the use of n 
series of interconnected spaces which unfold 
into each other, displaying Gabo’s tireless per- 
mutation of themes, motifs and forms through- 
out his career. 

In addition to sculpture and related draw- 
ings, the show includes n selection of Gabo’s 
prints, his most successful venture into two- 
dimensional work. In these be extended his 
language in new but related images which 
cieariy defy three-dimensional execution; at 
the*same time they embody a sensitivity txv 
material and process that the later, large sculp- 
tures do not always retain, . . 

Hie substantial catalogue is a welcome addi- 
tion to the Gabo literature, for the painstaking 
work of a number of scholars excises or cor- 
rects numerous errors and misconceptions 
. which have long surrounded the sculptor’s life 
end cettvre. In addition to two general essays 
there is a much-needed biographical study and 
an invaluable catalogue ratoon rid of the con- 
structions and sculptures. 

Naum Gabo : Afonoprinto by Graham Wil- 
liams, with an Introduction, by Christina Lod- 
dcr and Martin Hammer (72pp. Florin Press, 
Weaver’s Cot, Cot Lane, Biddeaden, Kent 
;TN27 8JB. £8. 0 9067 1515 6) has been pub- 
lished to coincide with the exhibition Naum 
Gabo : wood-engravings and related graphics', 
which is at Kettle's Yard, Castle Street, Cam- 
bridge CB3 0AQ from March 7 to April 26. 
Ndu»i Gabo: Sixty Yean of. Constructivism, 

[ /edited bySfcfvtrrNosh and Jdm Merket, is pub-. 

< ‘fished by PreStel- (272pp. Paperback £12.95. Of* 
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Enigmatic powers 


A stowaway in nature 
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Lachlan Mackinnon 

ROY FULLER 
Consolations 

56pp. Seeker nnd Warburg. £5.95. 

0436 16791 3 
The Ruined Boys 
24Spp. Hogarth. £4.95. 

0 7012 0691 8 
Image of a Society 
239pp. Hogarth. £4.95. 

0 7012 0689 6 

"Approaching my fortieth birthday", Roy 
Fuller wrote in his much-anthologized 
"Translation”,, 

1 will slop expressing my belief in the rosy 
Future of man, and accept the evidence 

Of a couple of wretched wars and innumerable 
Abortive revolutions. 

"Rosy” suggests the Marxist sympathies of his 
youth, by renouncing which Fuller seemed to 
align himself with the ostensibly diminished 
expectations and reactionary gloom of the 
Movement, leaving behind the styles and 
hopes of the Auden generation. Nothing so 
simple: the poem in fact lias a delighted lugub- 
riousness. The publication of a new volume, 
Consolations, together with the reissue of two 
novels, celebrates the seventy-fifth birthday of 
this increasingly prolific, increasingly valued 
poet. 

Fuller started playing the old buffer young, 
and only ns he has aged has his voice moved 
towards a thoroughly earned authority, most 
notably perhaps in Subsequent to Summer 
(1985), where he can write a descriptive piece 
and end wryly 
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Eaton Boland's The Journey is the spring 
1987 Choice o( th.e Poetry Book Society. 
Every qliartqr the PBS ransacks thp bast 
o! the new poetry titles to bring you a 
Choice and selected Recommendations 
all at discount from Britain’s only poBtry 
book dub. ' 

This quarter's Recommendations are 
The Classical Barm by Peter DidSbury, . 
Selected Poems by Carol Rumens, Selected 1 
Poems by Anne Stevenson and Bright River 
ybrnfer by John Hartley Williams. ' 

Our special offers are the illustrated 

* anthology Poets in the Gallery, edited by" : 
Dannie and Joan Abse, and Welsh Verse, 
translated by Tony Conran. 

In addition; to the Choices, you receive 

■ .the quarterly PBS Bulletin-packed with 
special articles, preview? and poems 

■ our exclusive 96pp Winter Poetry 
Anthology edited by Gillian Clarke 

■ access to our regular special book offers 
M an introductory free gift of Seamus ’ 
Heaney’s and Ted Hughes’ acclaimed, 
anthology The Rattle Bag (published price 
£5.95} or a £4,00 PBS book voucher ' 

That's 'at least £27,50 |n value for 

an annual subscription of £17.50-an 
unbeatable be rgainl To join, simply send 
: yolir name, address and remittance of 
£17.50 (cheque or postal order) to: 
Membership Department, . ■ 

Pbetry Book Society,. .; 

.. 21 Earls Court Square, London 5W5 9DE' 

• or write for our membership leaflet . ( 

Poetry BookSoclety^ 


- The sort of poem old Allen Tate alleged 
I could write with one hand tied behind my back. 

The gift of descriptive phrase-making remains 
in Consolations, still to be rebuked on occa- 
sion. as in 'Tea-Time”: 

I see the legs of sparrows pink against 
The sun. The usual Colcridgcan tone. 

Mostly, however, this hook is witty rather than 
visual, a demonstration that Fuller can now 
write about anything at all with a self-aware 
duttiness licensed by his affected withering. 
For instance, in "Currying Favour”, 

I feed initially suspicious dogs 
(Tied up outside the supermarket store) 

With ‘Good Boy' vitaminized chocolate drops. 

"Surely" it is not the fear of God’s judgment. 
“Retained from indoctrination when a child" 
(hut makes him do this: 

Besides, in almost every other way 
Old age is famous for its selfishness; 

And it may well be, having lost one’s looks. 

One tries to get in even dogs' good books. 

The pleasure this gives comes not just from the 
way the form is coiled to be sprung, but from 
(lie pun which brings back from the margin the 
fear of what happens after death. 

There is an appealing variety - in form, con- 
tent and length - of poems here. There are 
several brief squibs, a number of domestic 
vignettes which arc by turns comic and sad, a 
section of ’Tenners" (poems of ten lines) over 
a wide emotional range, and some dramatic 
monologues. Of the latter, the most striking is 
“The Marcel lus Version", which laments the 
printing of Hamlet from “the bard's foul 
papers", “Proliferating fumes / Of the sack- 
soaked lunatic poet in his study!", because 

In Preston or, indeed, the City they’d 
■ Have hissed die author’s original traffic, yawned 
At the coiling of his sub-plot. 

Leafing through the "folio ... / By 
Shakeshaft", the old, disgruntled actor sounds 
quite philistine until his monologue nears its 
end: 

Bloody cold. 

He made it feel on the battlements, admitted. 

And by-the-by, even in mid-career 
He didn't always get the ictus right. 

Give me the tome again. Look here, for instance: 
'Touching this dreaded sight twice seen of us.' 
Somehow you've gpt to stress the 'twice* and ‘us* 

To bring the sense home; yet speak trippingly. 

Fuller gives, the character his own prosodic 
feel, and the apparent pedantry bears thinking 
about, for the old ham may be deaf to variety 
but he understands the problems of speaking 
verse. 

"To bring the sense home" might be the 
motto of all three books under review. The 
Ruined Boys (first published in 1959) takes 
every clichd of the public-school novel and pur- 
sues it to its awful, hilarious conclusion, Mr ' 
Pemberton, the headmaster, may owe some- 
thibg to Forster’s Mr Pembroke, but Gerald 
Bracher's moral education is the undoing of 
fairyland by Its own axioms. Image of a Society 
(first published in 1956) takes another closed 
world, the building Society, and contrives to be 
riveting,- despite the rather unconvincing cen- 
tral love-affair. Fuller makes the trivia of his i 
own profession fascinating, andhiss^riseof the . 
corrosive poNyer of institutions, their Warping 
of creative instincts, bums through the grimy 
. surface realism. Although the writer-lawyer 
(like Fuller) , Philip Witt, is a figure of fun his 
Marxian analysis of the power-relations that 
building societies encapsulate suggests that the .■ 
angry young Fuller never wholly disappeared, 
and Is as true now as then. | s' ' .. , 
That truthfulness is seen also in . ''Ward id'.?; 
the most 1 touchlng'piece in Cohsalailotis, ffhe . ' 
poet sets big videp-rccorder and yisits jiis ^ife 
in hospital. "I can die hfippy^ asit were.YNbw' 
you've revived the clichd that life would lack It 
Meaning without you:“He pomes hdmeacrosfc •' 
. the heath, ' ■■ 

' And gratitude to enigrtiadc poweh, ,V ; ,; 

Malevolent on the whole, wells, up ,asT jj’f. ■ 

. Return lo. music's marvels; wh|iq ; ydu lie, 

. Rather tod eldsjsly s|01 to the realms 

The restrained passion reminds US that; C6ni> 
: . sqhtians ; can ‘only be provisional: thty js qot j 
. • Fnllor’4-: glrdnMst; collection; but !; t|iet^ : jS: 


Grevel Lindop 

TED HUGHES 
Flowers and Insects 
With drawings by Leonard Baskin 
61pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0571133177 


.Though its title might seem to invite compari- 
son with Lawrence’s Birds, Beasts and Flow- 
ers, Ted Hughes’s Flowers and Insects is in 
reality rather a slight production, and it is not 
strengthened by Leonard Baskin’s amiable but 
lifeless watercolours. 

The basic project of the volume - seventeen 
meditations on the forms, the being and doing 
of a range of wild plants, insects, birds and 
spiders - recalls the Hughes of “Pike”, 
“Thrushes" and “View of a Pig”. The poems 
themselves, however, show far less patient 
attention to their objects than did those early 
pieces and far more readiness to appropriate 
them as pretexts for impatient flourishes of 
coarse-grained rhetoric. Often Hughes seems 
to be peppering the target, unwilling lo sift his 
images or think through their implications. 
Honeysuckle flowers, under this regime, be- 
come 

Hoi and tipsy ... their dark burgundy flushes 
Already silked a little 

As each one dips her neck through our exclamations, 
And opens a gentle hydra 
To sip human dreams, 

Lips parted, a filament of salmon 

Between the tongue and the teeth, a child's eye in a 

woman's body. 

This little rhubarb dragon. 

This viper In the leaves . . . 

There is a certain iraagistic vitality, but no 
attempt at concentration or integration. 

In the "animal" poems, Hughes’s failure to 
come to terms with the otherness of his subject- 
matter is indicated by a prevalence of mecha- 
nical imagery. As a tern dives, “a triggered 
magnet / Connects him downward”; a spider's 
claws are “like the mechanical hands / That 
manipulate radio-active matter / On the other 
side of safe screen glass”; the grasshopper is “a 
wicker contraption, with working parts”. Some 
of these images are apt, but cumulatively they 
generate a sense of deadness and suggest that 
the poet is cherishing a subtle dislike of his 
material. 

Hughes's view of his flowers is more dispirit- 
ing still. The iris is seen as epitomizing “The 
womb’s temptation and offer”, which is de- 
fined as 

A surrender 

OF tom mucous membranes, veined and purpled, 
A translucence of internal organs 
In a frisson. 


Turn open. 

The core debauched. 

All loosely dangling helplessness . . 

Delicately holding herself 

As if every edge were cringing round a nerve. 

A foxglove is “Flushed, freckled with eank 
fever,/ Swollen lips parted, her eyes closT 
A lolling armful, and so young! Hot I aZ, 
the insane spiders." Himalayan balsam 
minds Hughes of “n child bride . qZ 
painted by temple harlots"; a rhododendrenk 
ail “excess crumple of lips / shadowed with 
bloodier darkness, / A cry from deep j n Z 
plant, hurting the throat and the mouth hek 
less open". ™ 

Granted that hunting and reproduction m 
central to the worlds Hughes is describing h 
still seems crudely reductive to impose, sore- 
pentedly, human forms of mechanism and s«. 
ual sadism on to them. At times Hughesseemi 
to be free-associating, caring hardly at all for 
the relevance of his metaphors. Thus snow- 
drops are "Waiting to be freed, / As 19th Cen- 
tury vicarage maidens ... all Cordelias. /Or 
else all green-veined Gonerils ./ Under the 
empty frenzy of hoar-frost". What kindofsen- 
sibility is it which slides so aimlessly from!* 
perfunctory stereotype of the “vicarsp 
maidens" to Cordelias and then to GorienK 

From these strictures, two poems should 
broadly be exempted. One is “Eclipse", u 
account of the mating of spiders, which, de- 
spite the alienating effect of its sometiiws 
mechanical imagery, does convey a gcmim 
curiosity about the life-form it observes. K also 
holds back until its last line the revelation that 
the mating, with its mysterious and perilous 
balance between male and female, has beta 
taking place on a window pane during a solar 
eclipse: a detail which opens up enticing depths 
of symbolic resonance. The other is Hk 
H oney Bee", which, though it gives no explicit 
indication, must surely be an elegy for Sylvia 
Plath, written almost in her own manner (there 
is a quite specific echo of Plath's “The Bee 
Meeting" in "Two Tortoiseshell Butterflies’ 
earlier in the volume). 

Hughes's honey bee is beautifully, frustra- 
ting! y self-absorbed and right: she “Can’t be 
taught a thing. / Like the sun, she's on course 
forever. / As if nothing else at ail existed I 
Except her flowers". Her perception of the 
world is as “A flying carpet of flowers" -or, 
perhaps, of potential poems: “a pattern /Com- 
ing and going - very loosely woven -/ Oul Of 
which she works her solutions”. The bee- 
keeper (Mun? Death?), with his "gloves of 
shadow", stickily blots the sun but remains 
outside her consciousness, “Though he's a 
stowaway on her carpet of colour-waves/ And 
drinks her sums". 

The poignancy, tact and humour of the 
poem indicate just wlmt is lacking from most of 
the volume. It is a relief to know that Hughes 
has not lost his capncity for this kind of writing. 


The spindle of meaning 


Tim Dooley • 

JONSILKIN ■ 

■ ’ The Ship’s Pasture 

93pp. Rputledg&ahd Kegao Paul, £4.95. 
071020841 3 '- 

*'I searched / the mind's oceanic magma for 
congealed / recognizable substance, muck, /(or 

■ S tt sp i ndle of '“leaning,” These: lines, = from 

oV, 1 ?!* 8l v e the flavour of - Jon 


between: came toward pond, .. 

kitchen, gas-making shed, nnd turned right • 
lo where I waited, dad dutifully in . 

the weave bended with rain, that slung my row* 
like piss. 

Here the. difficult movement of the verse 
. deftly suggests the awkwardness of the lena® 
and of the evacuated child’s encounter with , 
parents. More generally in The Ship’s Pasn » 
Silldn makes use of a compression ^at ^ 
well seem mannered to indicate contl °*Tl 
and interdependence. This is underiined.waj 
'-images and points of reference are [ e Pv nffl 
not only within a particular sequence but 
one section of the book to another -asw 
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; ji 0 " , L are . s!i P per ^ y pt substantial, charao- the acetylene gas-lighting of the Welsh bm 
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; LpBy,es?hewj)leasurable local effects In fovoiir “acetylene flare of bees, nectaring/m sufw^ 

• ' ®^ ,0 ^ sn ® sl » 3b interrogation of purple light" in "Winter 1 bees”. -S 
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• h 4ife hi th e Pasture, arc cumulative ones - images of aJP' 

•j>'i Wschildhbod as • forrqw, nectar or rat gaining resonance^ 
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■''bleared V ^ tht Ade; .cessfril individual poems in this 
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Sea people , land people 



Buckling a swash 


^ Armstrong 

^jSafer/Te Kaihau 
240pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £10.95. 

SSSshadbolt 
^Hodder and Stoughton. £10.95. 

034039 9317 ^ 

i duracter in one of Keri Hulme’s short stor- 
“I Have a theory about deformities, 
either fearful in the company of a 
Sr or they will worship it.” We might 
SL’as a comment on Hulme’s own work 
SL can be few other writers of undoubted 
^ “hose work is so full of deformity, both 
Seel matter and in style. The body-count 
I these stories includes three amputations, 
coe skull-crushing, a mass dismembenng in- 
fenticide, three fatal accidents and a riot. The 
iheme of children who are abused or aban- 
doned, familiar from The Bone People, is pre- 
sent in many of the stones. So too are the 
stylistic grotesqueries and over-wntmg of that 
novel: dialogue no one would ever speak, 

Mthic nonsense about Ancient Ones, anthro- 
pomorphic musings on the “sea people 
(whales). 

Those stories which seem to be apprentice- 
work written In imitation of Ian McEwan and 
others are poor, but in other stories Hulme 
raises delicate questions of class and culture in 
New Zealand in a way that no other writer has 
before. Her characters often speak in a half- 
literate post-1960s argot which we recognize as 
real. It is often the speech of the margins we 
hear of bikers, hippies , right-wing thugs . The 
best of the stories have an admirable sharpness 
of social observation. Those about trust and 
betrayal of trust are particularly striking: 

“While My Guitar Gently Sings" describes the 
hopes a Maori family places on a daughter, and 
her fate; “He Tauware Kawa, He Kawa 
Tauware" concerns a disappointment in an 
attempt at cultural revival; “A Nightsong for 
the Shining Cuckoo" points a moral about how 
lo treat the crippled. “The Cicadas of Sum- 
mer" succeeds in grafting a Mansfield-like 
evocation of childhood on to a horror story, 
and “Hooks and Feelers” deals with the after- 
math of yet another amputation. Of the pieces 
dealing with middle-class life, “Kiteflying 
Party at Doctor's Point" succeeds best, though 
it has an unnecessarily contrived ending. The 
overall impression created by this volume is of 
a writer of real ability wlio Is beginning to 
control her craft and extend her range. 

Maurice Shadbolt’s latest work is another 
big New Zealand novel (one of a number in 
recent years: Hulme, Ian Wedde and Witi Ihi- 

Tribal matters 

Anthony Satin 

DOMINIC COOPER - 
IkeHornFeDow 
170pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 146147' • 

Dominic Cooper’s fourth novel is a densely- 
written tale.of power and sex set in a time when 
•here were few things to trouble the average 
tribesman beyond hunting, worshipping and 
procreating. The. novel opens with a young 
man called Theuda being chased by unknown 
hunters who,;it turps out, wish to sacrifice him 
.to their god, Theuda escapes and spends the 
, ^8ht high Up on the sacred hill where he is 
founds the following day, by Dedr, Pbe of the 
huntihg tribesmen; When peor realizes that 
; ^twoda’is the uncaught sacrifice he declares 
“Hu “hallowed" , but predicts grief for the tribe 
Wt hotkijling Wnj on the appointed day. 

' Deor. brings Theuda. to the village. Where he 

. IS - Acrimnf arJ . - *« '- * — — r 
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worehipshdeer-god-theBpra Fellow - and 

• *hW,OWeffccato^^ literally the 

^aa^at the polnt.of the antler 1 . Cooper brings 
i’ ^ucommunlt” — ^" K - 


* j .hhnseljf wifolri ,the qll-male dlite of the 

• --when Deor . becomes Tineman, Theiida 
.''SffiSW'ipd heir,- ojstantst, and is acknotv- 


maera, among others, have all combined ele- 
ments of Pacific mythology - Maori , whaling - 
with a concern for national identity). Season of 
the Jew covers some of the same ground as 
Ihimaera's The Matriarch, published last year: 
the Te Kooti uprisings of the 1860s. But where 
Ihimaera’s modernist technique allowed for 
the layering of historical documents and pol- 
emic, Shadbolt opens with an authorial note 
stating blandly that “most of this happened, 
and much in the manner described". 

That is debatable. The story of the prophet 
Te Kooti and the Maori tribe of Israel which he 
proclaimed is presented through the experi- 
ence of George Fairweather, an officer in the 
Imperial forces who resigns, becomes a paint- 
er, and then is drawn into the Poverty Bay 
rebellion. Fairweather begins as a thorough 
cynic, a chocolate-cream soldier (his taste for 
Shavian aphorism never entirely leaves him), 
but gradually his ironic facade is broken down. 

His attempts to blunt the efforts of the land- 
hungry colonists to persecute the prophet faU, 
When things turn nasty with the infamous 
Matawhero massacre and the rape of his Maori 
lover (later his wife), he abandons his doctrine 
of “never mind" and becomes Te Kooti s most 

zealous pursuer. . 

The story of the military campaigns tn tne 
difficult interior is vividly told, and culminates 
in the counter-massacre at Ngatapa, where Te 
Kooti’s male followers are slaughtered by the 
Maori militia of Major Ropata. The remainder 
of the novel deals with the fate of the one 
person Fairweather manages to save at Ngata- 
pa, a Maori boy called Haraiora Pere. Pere 
becomes a scapegoat, and despite Fair- 
weather’s efforts, is tried and hanged by an es- 
tablishment keen to make an example of him. 

A historical note tells us that the book is 
partly an attempt to appease the ghost of the 
forgotten Hamiora, just as the author s surro- 
gate in the novel assures the boy that his name 
wilt be famous: “You are no more & tuatua. 
Never, never a nothing.” Despite the best in- 
tentions and the historical understanding of the 

novelist, the false note in all this is obvious. 
History is packaged as individual experience 
and the “rescue” of Hamiora Pere. The Euro- 
pean struggle for Maori land is naturalized in 
terms of Fairweather’s gradual acceptanceof 
his role in the province (having the 

colonists, he becomes a landowner). The lead- 
er’s own experience follows the same trajec- 
tory: irony, horror, involvement and resolu- 
tion. And In the end, the novel, for all its 

“kfanote tt^oK 
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Peter Reading 


STEPHEN MARLOWE 
The Memoirs of Christopher Columbus 

569pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224024132 

“Sooner or later some well-meaning critic is 
bound to ask, ‘Are you writing an autobiogra- 
phy, a historical novel, a romance or what?' " , 
forecasts Stephen Marlowe as Columbus two- 
thirds of the way through his long (but not 
boring) book. At the most immediate level, 
Columbus’s chronicles, from childhood to 
senility (swashbuckling evagation, a bit of 
rogeriog tn route, the vagaries of blood-curd- 
ling political history) are definitely material for 

picaresque. _ . 

For reasons suggested later, Cristobal loi- 
<Sn, Admiral of the Ocean Sea and Viceroy and 
Governor of the Indies, charts his lifetime s 
adventures from a late-twentieth-centuiy 
vantage-point. Accordingly, a not unamusing 
anachronistic US linguistic camp is employed - 
“ ‘Don’t sell yourself cheap, it’s bad for your 
image. Say, ten per cent. And you'll want to be 

appointed viceroy and governor. Twill? you 

bet your ass you will.' " 

Fifteenth-century observations assume 
modem relevance. At Cape St Vincent, Henry 
the Navigator’s adjutant peruses a map de- 
lineating Ireland the Great: "As the naviga- 
tional heir to Prince Henry he knew Ireland to 
be a flea-ridden island west of far England 
populated by religious zealots since the fifth 
century.” Depiction of post-War of the Roses 
England also manages to be prophetic: "On 
the streets an olfactory disaster from tanneries 
and pigsties, impromptu latrines and dis- 
charged chamber pots . . . each man policed 
his own space as best he could. Death by vio- 
lence left rottiqg corpses in random corners. 

Marlowe is enabled not only to play games 
supplementing the historical and biographical 
record (as when he attributes to Coldn bitter 


resentment of “that crass eponymousoppor. 
tunist" Amerigo Vespucci - Not that I m 
miffed. What’s in a name?"), but also to sup- 
ply humanitarian commentary on historical 
events, notably on Spanish maltreatmen of 
Indians and the atrocities of the Inquisition. 
Uncomfortably familiar racism is life * among 
the colonists - “it’s well known that they [the 
indigenous) don’t feel anything. Probably, like 
three-toed sloths or caterpillars, they aren t 
even aware of their own existence. Thescin- 
sensitive natives, squashed into a hold for ship- 
ment to Spain as slaves, are seasick, have 
vomited on themselves and each other . . . 
flesh rubbed raw by manacles and fetters . . . 
urine dripping from higher to lower planks 
baby slaves smeared with feces . 

Back home in Valencia, Columbus casts a 
disparaging eye over a bout of public garotting 
and burning-alive by the Supreme and General 
Council of the Inquisition, and later, in Tole- 
do, pays a Dantesque visit (guided by Brother 
Virajlio) to the various torture departments of 
the Palace of the Inquisition (“Soon the oil 
began to sizzle, then the flesh, but as the ob- 
jects were gagged, their voices did not rise 
much above the fluttering roar ofthe fire. ) 

At its most portentous level, the novel im- 
plies that Columbus is a variant of the Wnnder- 
incJew (the apparent immortality ofthe narra- 
tor corroborates this, as does his tortuous 
dream where the Archbishop of Armenia tells 
Roger Wendover of St Albans about one Car- 
taphilus, map-lover, doomed to roam until the 
return of Christ . . .)■ But this is the least in- 
teresting aspect of a work in which, through 
storm and calm, a New (or Other) World is 
discovered, cigars and syphilis are introduced 
to Europe, and a human being experiences the 
deaths of loved ones and the loss of youth. 
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"One of the timeliest books of the year. * 

Revolutionary Iran 

Challenge and Response in the Middle East 
R. K. Ramazani 

StS- ££££ i 

Bakhash, New York Review 0 / Books . 

— ■ - - 

Rwolutionaty !mn."— Robin Wright, Christian Scinu* Monitor* 

A leading s.horiw on t H C P^an 

’“T ^d^thdlight on a range of topics that include the Irsn-Irsq W sr, the nsks 
-d influence ofeuents in Itsn on Isrsei’s invasion of Lebanon. 

£21.60 


also of interest 

Third World Coups d’Etat and 
International Security 

Steven R. David • . 

d’etat in the third world offer relatively risk-free opportune 
For the superpowcrs. coups d n 5uccossfu | and unsuccessful coup 

tie, fa. cxpsnd.ng i" which the United States, the Soviet 
K'nd other nations use such disturbances;™ assert o, defend their interests.. 

£17-70 
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Poor little rich belles 


John Melmoth 

ELLEN GILCHRIST 
Drunk with Love 
239pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 146716 

, A number of Ellen Gilchrist's new stories re- 
quire us to accept that things go harder for the 
rich and pampered than they do for the rest of 
us. that it is more painful to be loaded but miss 
out on that final, essential 1 percent than it is to 
be used to having nothing in the first place. The 
fact, for example, that Sally in "The Blue-Eyed 
Buddha" is dying of kidney failure is supposed- 
ly more poignant because she is leaving behind 
lobster suppers and cruises around the Virgin 
Islands. Gilchrist's poor little rich girls certain- 
ly take if to heart when reality fails to conform 
to their requirements. 

Other stories make the opposite, more pro- 
saic and obvious point that things are never so 
bad if one is able to cry all the way to the 
tcnnis/yacht/bridge/supper club. In the title- 
story life seems meaningless to Freddy because 
Nora Joan does not love him; all he is left with 
arc the trivial consolations of yuppiedoni - a 
beautiful house, paintings, books, friends, 
other women. If. as in the adolescent Rhoda's 
case, “The Expansion of the Universe” re- 
quires one to leave school and social triumphs 
in Harrisburg, Illinois and move to Franklin, 
Kentucky where everything that makes life 
worth living will have to be fought for again. 


one's material status helps - “It had belter be a 
big house .... It had better be the biggest 
house in that goddam town." 

Either way, there is no nonsense about 
money not making any difference. Loot is the 
primary fact of life for the majority of Gil- 
christ’s characters; it both shapes and inhibits 
their development. The possession of money 
may not consort easily with maturity, but there 
is no denying that it improves the appetite. 
Gilchrist's women are activated by an in- 
souciant. piratical rapaciousness which blurs 
the distinction between being drunk with love, 
drunk with power and just drunk. Rhoda is the 
paradigmatic case; in “Adoration", the iron 
willpower of the spoilt brat emerges as an 
almost mystical determination not to miscarry 
during her “ecstatic pregnancy”. When Mrs 
Beadle in “The Young Man” wants a toy boy 
she orders one from a mail order catalogue. 
When he proves beautiful but dull she trades 
him for a woman with “long- legs and a long 
waist. A singing voice. Piano skills." Her 
conception of what is due to her amour propre 
is nothing if not precise. 

The instinct to devour everything that is put 
in front of them explains why so many of these 
Missouri belles become drunks or dieters. 
When Crystal starts drinking again, in “Trace- 
leen at Dawn", she silences the housekeeper's 
protests with a peroration on the importance of 
getting satisfaction; “I am going to die when all 
this is over .... And I have not had my share 
of the stuff I wanted. I am tired of being hun- 
gry. To hell with it. I’m starving to death for 


everything I need." 

Gilchrist has doubtless discovered by now 
that being endlessly compared with Carson 
McCullers and Tennessee Williams can pall. 
None the less, she is self-consciously a South- 
ern writer, and never more so than when she 
exploits the vein of steamy gothic that follows 
the course of the Mississippi. In “Memphis”, 
Katherine Louise (“Baby Kate") challenges 
her kind's taboos against misccgnation. She is 
fascinated by her black lover's “size. His pow- 
er, his hands, feet, mouth, dick, all that stuff." 
That matters will end tragically is never in 
doubt; like a modem Desdemona she does 
little to defend herself. Her aunt acknow- 
ledges that Baby’s death is what the genre de- 
mands; “Anybody in my family could tell a 
version of this. This is the real story. Of whisky . 
and slaves and bored women and death." 

Drunk With Love fixes a talent to provoke in 
the process of being house-trained; the stories 
are not as nasty, funny or sexy as their prede- 
cessors. Even violent death is not what it was. 
Baby Kate's lover dispatches her with a good 
clean break of the spine, whereas in the earlier 
“Suicides" Philip went to work on himself with 
half the contents of a hardware store - “He 
bought saws and ice picks and hammers and 
knives and staplers and drills." The collection 
creates a sense of dijd vu, of things done well 
because they have been done before. The re- 
turn appearances of Nora Joan and Rhoda 
reinforce this sense of familiarity, which com- 
promises Gilchrist's more over-wrought 
effects. 


Fightin’ an’ feudin’ 
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: David Montrose 

RICHARD RUSSO 
Mohawk 

418pp. Heinemann. £10.95. 

0434659053 
CATHIE PELLETIER 
The Funeral Makers 
286pp. Viking. £10.95. 

0670810763 

SmalMown USA (North-eastern variety) is the 
milieu for each of these first novels. Richard 
Russo's Mohawk is a declining leather town in 
upstate New York, Cathie Pelletier’s Matta- 
gash a lumber town whose rusticity and isola- 
7^* . are exceptional even by the standards of ’ 

backwoods Maine, The similarities do not end 
there. Both novels are preoccupied with ties of 
blood and emotion. They share, too, a struc- 
ture which intersperses the central plot with 
scenes from their characters’ personal his- 
tories. . 

• i Set in 1967, the opening section of Mohawk 

revolves around the mysterious bond between 
two antithetical old men: upright Mather 
Grouse, a retired leather-cutter in precarious 
health ; and Rory Gaffney, a detested one-time 
workmate' who has long exerted a baneful in- 
fluence on his life. Gaffoey is the father of the 
’town moron", Wild Bill . fifteen years earlier a 
. normal teenager (with a crush on Mather’s 
daughter, Anne) until "damaged “ in an unex- 
plained "accident". The clarification of these 
interconnected enigmas proceeds slowly, im- 
peded ns it is by the regular introduction of 
fresh characters notably Mrs Grouse and 

• Anne’s son, Randall — and the. piecemeal 
exploration of relationships past and present: 
between Mather and Anne; between Anne and 
her ox-husband, Dallas; between Anne and . 
her cousin's whcelchair-bouhd husband, Dah k ■ 
Whom she adored even before she married; 
between Dallas and his brother's widow . . . . 

This periphcml abundance Is pJl to the gobd, 

however, since t he | enigmas jointly prove 
■-'something of a damp squib when unfolded' . 
: oarly in the second part of -the novel (the first 
having ended with Mather's funeral). The lie- 1 
tlon has jumped five years; the foicus switches . 
.to Randall, hqw> college dropout and dodger 
• oflhe Vietnam draft. Circumstances equip him 
to exact unbloody, vengeance against Rory on 
Jhjs grandfather’s behalf; but at the climax of 
the novel enacted, melodramatically, during . 
^ a.tlibnderstorm - tfte scheme goe$ haywire in a •; 
ft!#* 

tiall's Wj-dftgfularTest 1 formurder. Things, end 


sunnily, however. Randall avoids both gaol 
and those sent to claim him for Uncle Sam, 
while Anne also escapes, severing the twin 
strings that bind her to Mohawk - love for Dan 
and filial duty - and lighting out for a new start 
in distant Phoenix. 

Throughout its first section especially, 
Mohawk is an accomplished piece of fictional 
architecture, while the characterization is rare- 
ly Less than competent (it is striking only in the 
case of Mrs Grouse, a domestic tyrant inexplic- 
ably determined to eradicate earthworms from 
her lawn). The novel’s situations, though, 
often have a touch, occasionally more than a 
touch, of soap opera about them: strangely, 
considering Russo’s status as a Gra/i fa-pub- 
lished dirty realist. But then the incisive prose 
associated with the genre is also absent. So, 
too, is the concision: at 406 pages, Mohawk’s 
mainstream realism is decidedly overblown, 

In The Funeral Makers , it is the summer of 
1959. Marge, eldest of the three McKinnon 
sisters, descendant of Mattagash’s founding 
fathers, is on her death-bed. Already at her 
side, the youngest sister, Sicily, who never 16ft 
Mattagash either, alerts the third, Pearl, who 
lives in a more populous comer of the state. 
Pearl sets out for home, along with husband 
(Marvin Sr), son (Marvin Jr), daughter-in-law 
(Thelma) and grandchildren. On the road, 
mishaps beset the family: squabbles, accidents, 
a mislaid child. Arriving at their destination, 
the two Marvins (undertakers -both) busy . 
themselves, a mite predictably, arranging 
"Mattagash’s. finest send-off" while awaiting 


Marge’s expiration: “It really helps to have a 
head start like this ... . Most people don’t 
know one of their loved ones has died until the 
very last mintue . . .". 

This no doubt sounds distinctly reminiscent 
of Faulkner’s As / Lay Dying, but Cathie Pel- 
letier’s story uses farce rather than grim hum- 
our. Uncomic relief occurs principally, in a sub- 
plot, through characters saddened by thwarted 
ambition: Ed, Sicily's alcoholic husband, 
whom she tricked into marriage, and Violet, a 
middle-aged "modern dancer" (le stripper). A 
second sub-plot concerns the affair between 
Sicily's pudgy nymphet of a daughter, Amy 
Joy, and one Chester Lee Gifford, a member 
of the clan who, in local society, have tradi- 
tionally been the dregs to the McKinnons' 
cream. Sicily and Thelma also become ac- 
quainted (the former willingly, the latter un- 
willingly) with Gifford’s concupiscence before 
the novel culminates, like Mohawk, in triple 
loss of life: Ed (suicide), Gifford (car crash) 
and Marge, whose demise has finally been pre- 
cipitated by the intrusion of Pearl’s obnoxious 
grandson, garbed as “a miniature Batman", 
info her room. 

The Funeral Makers is an altogether leaner 
and sharper novel than Mohawk. Pelletier’s 
. farce, while hardly inspired, is deftly executed, 
and if its victims are two-dimensional, they are 
, not rea Wy required to be otherwise. Poignancy, 
too, is deployed with a sure hand - except in 
the .two closing chapters, where mawkishness 
gains the ascendant. Time,. I- think, to bring 
out that dread epithet, “premising". . 


A plague on their houses 


Young 

Americans 

Roz Kaveney 

JAMES ATLAS 
The Great Pretender 
239pp. Viking. £10.95. 

067081461 X 
PETERJ. SMITH 
Highlights of the Off-Season 
344pp. Chntto and Windus. £10 95 
0701131918 
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James Atlas’s first novel is full of perioddebi ' 
and has an occasional period charm, | 
might derive from the conscientious appfo. 
tion of memory to the recreation of a 19ft 
adolescence, but could equally well mean dm 
- once again - diaries have been read* 
Inasmuch as he grows up at all, Ben Jaa 
does so in Evanston, Illinois, and undent 
stant pressure to be a serious intellectual fros 
a doctor father who reads James JoycealoUu 
dinner in an attempt to make hiswifewonbyof 
him. Ben shares with his father the genml 
sense that life is about being a contribute 10 
Partisan Review , but is also rather interest^ 
getting laid and having a good time; in its fat 
backs The Great Pretender is moderately 
ing, and occasionally moving, on thesubjecid 
trying to have your cake and eat it too. llis 
also, however, too obviously the sort of novel 
that its young hero is going to grow up asd 
write: riddled with set-pieces of a rather pre- 
dictable kind. In the funeral scene, for exam- 
ple, Ben’s reactions are decent and humaK, 
taking on board the feelings about tradftya 
and continuity and change appropriate (0 1 
civilized person at such a time. His feclingsm 
thoroughly gone through and thoroughly con- 
ventional; and conventional is the most ipi 
word for this decent and rather dull novel. 

On the way, there is much to enjoy: Ben’s 
progress through high school, university n 4 
postgraduate work at Oxford is presented whh 
a minimum of fuss; his sexual initiation ud 
prudent avoidance of wilder shores - a three- 
some with his girlfriend's best friend, and hiv- 
ing his hair stroked by Jean Genet - are pi 
through no less expeditiously. If the endleu 
notation of his mental life rarely achieves t 
pitch of intellectual passion, it carefully avails 
any hint of purple or pretentiousness: TTine 
are a low moments of real wit, as when fysis 
arrested and held overnight for drunken driv- 
ing, and knows that there will be nothing b 
can do to prevent his father describing d* 
incident as Kafknesque. There is a slight smug- 
ness in the hindsight that allows a supposedly 
reformed present-day Ben to rebuke hi 
younger self for the sexism of the main nans- 
tive, but smugness, in the end, is an Intrih# 
part of the novel's general atmosphere ot ear- 
nest and continuous self-improvement. 

There is no hint of any desire for self-im- 
provement at any point in Highlights of w 
Off-Season, whose anti-hero, Sam, 
smug about being a spoiled brat -j- and lo$w* 
extent endearingly so. The only thing lie n» s ® 
common with Atlas’s Ben is that botn_ are 
young, American and male, and that bothre- 
ceive, early in their respective tales, a not#*' 
dally welcome present of Gibbon’s 
arid Fall (Sam disposes of the books as qulwij 

as he : can, albeit in what he represents Ionian 
self as a moment of absentmindedness). S® 
the sort of boy who is always being 
out of private schools for mayhem or 
and always reckons that it seented a g 0 ™*. 
at' the time. Exiled to the UK, Sam 
his air-fore and goes to Cape Cod t0 
aunt; with whom he quarrels about the j 
of'Bogaft’s movies. In a mood of elastic 
. dudgeon; he returns to New York, where - 
incarcerated briefly in a mental hogplW- . .. 

' 1 Stendhal this isn’t, though there sj®j® 
thing moderately glee-inspiring to 
celebration of intelligent worthlesShess- 
• PLthe aet-pifeces here at least have thd vip 
/Originality - notably in' the New YearT. 
-sijbne as Sahl’s drunken godfetoett * 
arppnd :^ew York trying to makd Ial® 
•.'togs: at restaurants oyer the carphone- 
.-.rebcirting of Contemporary manners 
; Ji.1f$iWhh’*pr5vesf himself' & ’gbdd ''jbk^r 
' 6ven' wljeb'-lje falls short of being,*. TO ' 
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Counsels, CM' 1 o" d Morn" eag 

Edited by Michael Kiernan lish 

457pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. in. 

0198126441 ®. 

2°BaoDn’s Personal Life-Story bei 

jgojjp. Rider. £12.95. m 

071^12602 “ 

-Truth" and “law" are terms equally often at wl 
lh . liD 0 r Bacon’s pen in his Essayes or Com - 0 

5 amend Morall, as he entitled the final na 
Safcd version of 1625. John Pitcher in h.s d 
Seduction to the Penguin edition of the tu 
£s,m ihus rightly eraphasias the establish- wi 
mad of truth as Bacon's lifelong profession, pi 
S the third speech of the 1592 entertain- u. 
Mid for Elizabeth I, A Conference of Pleasure fc 
(given in an appendix) - “the sovereignty of p, 
man Ueth hidden in knowledge - to the 1625 ti 
essay "Of Truth”, In which truth’s enquiry, o 

knowledge, and belief are proclaimed “the S 
sovereign good of human nature". And, as n 
Pilcher points out, the essay begins with Pilate, n 

frivolously sceptical, judging Christ, and ends n 
with Christ’s return to judge an earth in which I 
no feilb will be found, thus interweaving the d 

sdentific truth of sense, the legal truth of c 
reason, and the religious truth of belief.^ c 

Pitcher’s judicious discussion of Bacon’s use i 
of the closed fist of logic and the open hand of i 
rhetoricleads him to characterize Bacon's writ- t 
ing as “a rhetorical activity as much as a scien- 
tific one, the naming of things unimaginable i 
(or unrevealed) as much as the description of 
real things . . . rhetoric and science are always 1 
in collusion". Thus, while Bacon claims tp be 
concerned more with things than with words, 
in the end, “with no mathematics and very little 
practical experience, his genius could really 
only fulfil Itself in words". On the credit side , 
Pitcher arguesi Bacon’s figures of speech for 
his ideas (or rather the ideas of pre-Socratic 
philosophers, such as the “dry light" of Hera- 
clitus - in the received mistranslation - or 
’’truth’s deep well” of Democritus) “are very 
dose to sdentific hypothesis, the faculty of 
theory which Bacon is often accused of having 
undervalued". On the debit side is the writer's 
occasional falling into the very trap he de- 
nounced in The Advancement of Learning - of 
raring more for words than for matter, more 
for syntactical pattern than for exact express- 
ion of nothing more or less than fnctual truth. 

Espousing the method of Democritus, 
Bacon wrote in Aphorism i. 51 of the Novum 
Oqatium that, rather than resolve nature into 
abstractions, like the endlessly disputing scho- 
lastic philosophers, his purpose was to dissect 
her ipto parts. The Latin version of the Essays 
he accordingly entitled Interlora Rerum, “the 
m *Wes of things” , and so might well have em- 
ulated Robert Burton, and called the third 
English version The Anatomy of Wisdom 
(sharing as he does, moreover, titles and topics 
> 1101 only with Montaigne but with Montaigne’s 

friend and follower Pierre Charron, whose De 
h Mgesse was translated in about 1608 as Of 
WWorhe). ; 

Bflt the essays are counsels more civil than 
Jhfol,; and far from being concerned pre- 
dominantly with epistemology. They treat of 
fj^ous truth, whose realm is distinguished in 
Ihe “Prometheus” chapter of The Wisdom of 

(also appended -by Pitcher) from 

mat; oT human sens^ and reason, but more 
^tantialiy.asln the invocation of legal along 
w|jTe(iglouV judgment lh “Of Truth" , of the 
SSpfe between ^ men , in society. . It was 
. WjWttHarvev's ooinlon. according to John 


vjwu^uor .' m tne, assays we may 
J9v only the presdripilve judge, but' the legal 
^d edneerned with the "better' case”, the 
^J^iauslble,. the 'more practical and effec- 
than the pure and rimple truth. In 
^■i tt^/.Words/ bi^/nesg . fortune, honour 
power, riches , as well as reli 


duty of a judge to suppress fraud (“Of Judica- ness u 
ture") and the true religion built upon a rock long v 
while the rest are tossed upon the waves of time Essayi 
(“Of Vicissitude of Things"), his most telling John 
observations about truth and truthfulness are such a 
made in such essays as ’’Of Simulation and worth 
Dissimulation" and “Of Suspicion", and in with 
those parts of “Of Truth" concerning people's sions, 

eagerness to be deceived -■ all three not pub- for its 
lished till 1625 , the fruits of a lifetime’s dealings "W 

in royal courts, law courts and the High Court the ic 
of Parliament. “Of Simulation and Dissimula- Baco, 
tion" gives hard advice on the official art of pantc 
being economical with the truth without creat- wind; 
ing a credibility gap - “what things are to be and ’’ 
laid open, and what to be secreted, and what to in th 
be showed at half-lights, and to whom, and asser 
when", while maintaining an appearance of Leia 
“openness and frankness of dealing, and a whic 
name of certainty and veracity", so that when bool 
dissimulation is thought necessary, the reputa- of “1 
tion of “good faith and clearness of dealing” ter: 1 
will provide a cover. This leads to the cynical forei 
paradox, “Besides (to say truth) nakedness is take 
uncomely as well in mind as body; . . . There- erat! 
fore set it down that an habit of secrecy is both A 

politic and moral." And when it comes to get- “fac 
ting hold of truth which is the property of ‘act 
others, “it is a good shrewd proverb of the [EU 
Spaniard , Tell a lie and find a truth" . The only by i 
restraint on this last principle is the damage it 
may do to “one of the most principal instru- L 
ments for action, which is trust and belief . 

The words know and true are most frequently _ — 
deployed in that masterly exposition of judi- „ 
cious distrust, “Of Suspicion". From these ^ 
counsels the beginner may learn that as gravity pA] 

is to the tightrope walker, so is the imperma- Rn] 
nence of secrets to permanent secretaries made hjs 

to perform in public. .391 

In “Of Cunning" Bacon is himself almost ^ 
impenetrably discreet in not naming the sub- 
iects of his intriguing anecdotes - “I knew a gT 
Counsellor and Secretary . . "I knew two ^ 
that were competitors for the Secretary s place ^ 
. ”, and here Pitcher’s notes fail us, while Qg 
Michael Kieman’s full commentaiy in the _ 
r Clarendon Press Essayes comes into its own in 

affixing probable names to these paragons of in 
J statecraft (though he passes over in s^nce * two re 

; others in thesame essay). Likewise, though 

- Penguin finds room always to give details 
r about classical persons named in the text, 

I contemporary content that is both less access ^ 
If ible and possibly more as, 

g “When I was in France, I heard from one D P 
! Pena . . (“OF Prophecies"), is fleshed out £ 
■- only by Kiernan (though neither editor notes 

r 

to masques and mummeries and triumphs of the 
°. world half so stately and damtUy as candle- 
ct lights". Apart from his chronological table 
t there is in Pitcher’s notes no pofoter o lhe | 
he irony of Bacon’s apparent scorn here and n 
“Of Masques and Triumphs" for an activi ^ 

a 

s Ss'esassSifij- 

- 

S aafflSSS; 

i of retationship to the genre- » ^ tQ 

■om tion has to be Trelattonshfps of the 

10te unravel the natane and ^ 

ong manusenpts P , ^ a comparative 

■£ 'SXZSZZZ* 1 Ute commen- 

egal as “fragments of ^ words 0 f 

thC t lfi75 deification to Buckingham, “to men’s 

ffeo the 1625 d" 0 ,. It , g near ly a century 

1 . tn business and Wjo f the ^says 

slncc 


ness with which it has been filled justifies the 
long wait. No one seriously interested in the 
Essays can do without the Oxford edition. But 
John Pitcher’s Penguin, while not by nature 
such a high-flier (and lacking an index), is well 
worth having too, for its very useful appendices 
with dedications, sample comparative ver- 
sions, fragments and extracts, and - not least - 
for its fresh and energetic introduction. 

“What is truth?" is a question neglected by 
the idiosyncratic Alfred Dodd, whose Francis 
Bacons Personal Life-Story is a lamentable 
pantomime-horse of a book. Twenty pages of 
windy generalities about “The Medieval Era' 
and “The Elizabethan Age" of the sort popular 
in the nineteenth century conclude with the 
assertion that Bacon was the son of the Earl of 
Leicester and Queen Elizabeth, for proof of 
which we are referred to another of Dodd’s 
books. Key evidence for him was the prefixing 
of “Mr" to Bacon's name in a baptismal regis- 
ter: Dodd does not consider its necessity with a 
Forename of ambiguous gender, preferring to 
take it as unambiguously signifying royal gen- 
eration. 

After that, things get rather wild. Some 
“facts” are unashamedly third-hand, as in “but 
‘a chronicle in the Tower states that the couple 
[Elizabeth and Leicester] were married there 
by a monk.’ (Mme. D. von. Kunow, p. 11, 


Francis Bacon, Last of the Tudors ) - Another 
unquestioned “authority” is the Revd W. Beg- 
ley’s Is it Shakespeare ? (cited without the ques- 
tion-mark, perhaps to diminish his dubiety). 
They are reinforced with such argument as that 
Sir Nicholas Bacon could not have been the 
father because he was fat, gouty and short of 
breath - a rather virginal assumption that sex- 
ual intercourse requires heroic powers and 

health. . 

It is not just that "authorities are unautnor- 
itative: they are deployed misleadingly, as-in 
“In the Die. Nat. Biog. XVI, p. 114, it is stated 
that Lord Robert ‘was secretly married to the 
Queen in the House of Lord Pembroke before 
a number of witnesses."’ In this micrographic 
age even the common reader may easily find 
not only that Dodd has cited the wrong volume 
(characteristic inaccuracy), but, more dam- 
ningly, that the statement is not made, or even 
agreed with, by Leicester’s biographer Sir Sid- 
ney Lee, merely said to have been “reported . 
Though costing less than twopence a page, 
Dodd's book is not worth even that, and its six 
hundred pages of half-truth, tendentious infer- 
ence and unsupported assertion are not worth 
six minutes of anyone’s time, which will be 
rewarding^ spent, by contrast, with the mod- 
est Penguin of Pitcher, or the definitive 
Clarendon of Kiernan. 


Enjoying the harvest 

— — man makes some 


— man makes some gestures towards discussing 

H R Woudhuvsen the wider market for them in a more genera 

’ K ‘ VYUU * — context. It would have been useful to have 

PAULSALZMAN more on the profession of authorship, the role 

English Prose Fiction 1S5B-1700: Acritical of publishing and I the nature of 

Li'fop, age in this period. Throughout ^£«g/is/« Prose 

39 inn’ Oxford University Press. Paperback, Fiction, Salzman’s tone is sensible and raoder- 

f!2H) at a, neither making extravagant claims for un- 

0198128738 likely books, nor failing to find anything of 

STEPHEN S. HILLIARD interest in works of no apparent merit. 

The Singularity ofThomas Nashe Yet despite all this the book still has some 

260dd University of Nebraska Press. £22.60. weaknesses. Salzman is very good at desenb g 

JSffjST what he has read by and about an author or a 

0803223-69 - book bul he has very few critical ideas of his 

, o , H.n.nrt’, Dan Zara Del Fogo, own about what he has devoted so much tune 

In Samuel Holland s Don Zara uet rag This is not such a pressing issue 

1656, the eponymous hero arrives n a version ana gy works, which 

of Marvell’s paradise: “here Potatoes «&, ripe with toe very m.n ^ fof |he first 

Grapes offered themselves to his li P s ’ H but when he comes to Sidney or Bunyan, 

Pomgranates and luscious Dates conte e • rather out of his depth and his 

which first should salute hisgoodly-siz d gnn- Sateman . appe^ra rame v and 

b"an™,ed bibiiogrnphy. Simiiarly. 
publication and a third in 1660. Hoi and s confining himself to prose alone, he does 

ic anti-romance was quite su ^^ 1 . 1 " ’ J ot ^ve himself enough room to consider the 

but has, until t he b influence on fiction writers of narrative tech- 

man's book will d ° ” U d C g‘°/p"™! ,L n ,h a„d Milton, for example, are largely ignored in 
in the rather neglected field of sixteent Sa , z[nan . s survey . No doubt reasons of space 

amounts of arcadian, p ®sq * lacks the critical and historical sharpness that t 

i. I* »£ ■ Htera, 

,cal and French romance ^ and not a reference work. 

ary voyages, '' 1 Restoration Some of the same criticisms can be madi 

memoire, rogue literature ana rees SteoUen S. Hilliard’s amiable am 

novels. His appetite for ’these sis «» * stra iphtforLrd book on Nashe. Hilliard neve 




n the rather ™ SahmaVs survey. No doubt rearoni of space 

It-,- - 

amounts of arcadian, p esq * ■ lacks the critical and historical sharpness that a 

i. it > S ■ Hterary 

,cal and French romances iest books, history and not a reference work. 

ary voyages, utopm, nov II , M So me of the same criticisms can be made 

memoire, rogue literature .ana Kes SteoUen S. Hilliard’s amiable and 

novels. His appetite for the« iis asto 8- ^ * strai g ht f 0 r^ard book on Nashe. Hilliard never 

interest rarely flags and he has a very rp y S clear what he means by Nashe s 

for illustrative D .’s "singularity" and in what sense, if any, he was 

pleasant m0 ^^^^^^^^Ahldalis et more or less singular than any other Elr- 

Ty fT i where tom that ’ "Don Quix ■ zabethan author. Hetakes aconventional ^ew 
de Zellde, 1671 , where he says ina w . ... As to , 0re hlB mamcener- 


critical jargon and easy to follow. Arranged in 
eighteen chapters with about sixty easily 
sipped subsections, the book shows a remark- 
able clarity of exposition. Works are never 
forced into categories and genres to which they 
do not properly belong. Gascoigne, Lyly, Sid- 
ney and Bunyan get chapters to themselves, 

m Salzmap is willing » ^ 


tionship with his early patron Wliitglft, who 
eventually signed the order banning the pub- 
lication of his works. While exploring this 
rather tenuous connection he is quite willing to 
admit that the Archbishop may never even 
have seen Summer’s Last Will and Testament, 
which was supposed to have been performed in 
his palace at Croydon. Hilliard is on safer 


but Salzman a "tomg to tatof hls pa lace at Croydon. Hilliard is on safer 
space to works which are little know^ j . whcn he examines Nashe’s response o 

more than usuri 1 ‘ nter ^* 1 Herbert . s r0 Ll- Gabriel Harvey’s criticisms of hjs work. The 
these at some length- Sir Per^ HerMrt s y f n m Nashe adds H ttie to our 

istroman knowlcd^ of this most bracing of Elizabethan 

finished PWtei«w ^af R ,g * authors, but serves as a useful and largely reli- 
ef Orrery, puWished ^ | able introduction to his works. It offers general 

and appeared descriptions of his pamphlets and the times m 

which the firet part by Ricnara nea . . which he wrote them , but never gets down to 

in 1665. L^unfvtomen in Producing the serious business of looking at the ‘Structures 

The •Wito'JWailW wtttedi 

* p> 
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Magic and mastery 
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The princess playing "Ah. my dearest Augustine", one of DorotMe Dunnes illustrations to Naomi Lewis’s 
version of Hans Andersen V The Swineherd (North South Books, distributed by Blackie. £7.50. 0 200 72902 0). 

At a loss in limbo 


Sarah Hayes 

JOHN DRANFIELD 
The Falklands Summer 
142pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0575 03927 2 
ROUERTSWINDELLS 
Staying Up 
140pp. Oxford. £6.95. 

0192715461 

Fifth-year exams mark the end of the known 
world for British teenagers. By September the 
horizons will have changed. Some young 
people will have joined the adult world of 
work; bthera will be in limbo, on the dole or in 
youth training; others will be going into further 
education or the Sixth Form. Whatever future 
is chosen, the dispersal that follows the exams 
is a sad one and the year that precedes it a 
tense, precious time. Both John Branfield and 
Robert Swindells catch that sense of play- 
actingat life before the plunge into a world of 
decisions and reality. Their approach to fic- 
tion, however, could not be' more different. 

John Branfield’s hero is a quiet rebel, obses- 
sed w|th the Falklands war. Matthew yomps 
across the moors of West Cornwall, buys a pair 
of camouflage trousers and picks up a leaflet 
ftom an. army recruitment office. Matthew’s 
mother is hbrrifed. His father is too worried 
about his O-level results to care. And his 
friends, as is the way of friends, are uncon- 
cerned. Robert goes on watching kestrels and 
charting the movements of a family of foxes; 
and Conan, with pink hair and safety pins, goes 
on being Conan. 

. The summer that follows the Falklands war 
and the exams is more than usually aimless. 
The boys’ attempts to create a bond result In 
beautifully printed T-shirts but no actdal 
songs., And, though they stand in the path of 
the bulldozer, they cannot prevent the fox 
wood from being torn up by its new owner. The 
tiny inaccessible island of . Gulien becomes 
Matthew^ personal Falklands. Fn appalling 
conditions he and Robert swim out to the 
island and are nearly drowned. The escapade is 
seen by the adult world as dangerous nncj stu- 
pid: no one listens to Robert’s dignified plea 


for conservation. For Matthew the army has 
lost its allure. 

Branfield has an ability to make much of 
people doing very little. For three-quarters of 
his novel nothing happens at all. The pace is so 
carefully controlled and the minor doings so 
well observed that when the story begins to 
emerge, it does so almost imperceptibly. The 
mood is downbeat, but the sense of helpless- 
ness in a world governed by qualifications and 
developers is Offset by the humour and charm 
of the boys themselves. 

Girls play a large part in the life of Robert 
Swindelis's hero, Brian - a girl has to compete 
for interest with the failing fortunes of Barfax 
Town’s football club and a local gang of hooli- 
gans, The Ointment. Tom between loyalty to 
Debbie and a desire to impress The Ointment, 
Brian starts drinking. Things are bad at home, 
too: Brian’s father has been made redundant 
the electricity has been cut off; his sister, who is 
a single parent, is attacked and has to move 
back home; his elder brother beats up a Pakis- 
tani, who is a blackmail victim and unwilling 
drug handler. Added to which a sex murderer 
is on the loose and Debbie’s best friend is 
strangled. The last match of the season - the 
one that could save Barfax Town from relega- 
tion ^ is played while Debbie struggles desper- 
ately with the murderer, who turns out to be 
the good-looking son of Barfax Town’s mana- 
ger. But it is Brian, hit by a missile during the 
match, who nearly dies. 

In the space of one short novel Swindells 
covers almost the entire Social Educational 
curriculum: drug abuse, alcohol abuse, racism, 
vandalism, football hooliganism, unemploy- 
ment, sex, violence, and the North-South di- 
vide. Yet he has; written i fas^ dramatic start 

■ and, contrives a breathtaking finish. ' 

Both writers have cdbght the intensity of 
adolescence:; Branfield has made the ordinary 
dramatic; and Svfindells has set the sensational 
in a social context. The difference between the 
two^riters can be seen in the context of the 
two fifth-year oxams: Branfield is an O-Ievel 

" 'T le 7' “"^Ptotlve, with minority 
appeal; Swindells a GCSE one - accessible 
pragmatic, pppiilaf. Unlike the exam sVstein’ 
howevet, teenage literature has a place for' 
kinds of book. ■ . : 


Alice H. G. Phillips saf a : So 

and disorders 

SUSANPRICE • come. She le:, 

The Ghost Drum palace and ii 

167pp. Faber. £6.95. shocks and de 

0S71 146139 her a pp rcn ti c< 

^ . able", and no 

The Ghost Drum is a richly emotional and f rom his happ 
lavishly written tale of love and learning and together hnmv 
the tyranny that seeks their deaths. In a cold Opposed to 
northern land, from a monstrous palace where jealous of Chit 
speech is forbidden and sunlight filtered his own ends, 
through stone, rules a Czar who won his crown Mnrgarcttn, dv 
by killing his brothers and sisters. off a military 

He owned every animal, wild or tame, alive or dead; They are naturi 
and he owned every flower, every shoot, whether it and Chingis’s ' 
grew. . . in a field, in a garden, a window-box, a pot, meeting is n c 
or a crack in a wall ... . He owned the air in the don’t lend mv « 
lungs of his people. He owned the people. , cnds ‘ 

In this oppressed country, two women give that you will sv 
birth. One is the wife of the Czar, who keeps From here o 
her locked up in a tower of the palace; her son cated as Kuzma 
is born into captivity, and she dies. The other, a Safa, with mine 
slave-woman, entrusts her infant daughter to a and blizzards o 
female shaman. The narrative switches back also turns gory 
and forth from Chingis, the girl-apprentice, back as a polar 
mastering the magic of herbs, spoken words, just as she is goi 
writing and music, to the deprived Czarevich insincere tears 
Safa, who knows only the windowless tower Czaritsa offers 
room, the pictures on the stove-tiles and the her subjects ev« 
stories his nurse tells him. Chingis travels ab- let her live. Sh« 
out in the shaman’s magical hut on its long rial Commissio 
chicken s legs and roams freely in the spirit- and determine i 
world; Safas hatred of his confinement and She grows more 
desire to go beyond the tower door increase as a fellowship at i 
he grows, reaching a pitch of near-insanity. with a place ir 
That Chingis will rescue Safa is obviously makes the pro] 
destiny; but Price frees their story from the devours her am 
conventions of fairytale romance and gives it Everyone adj 
an unusual intensity. Safa's nurse is beheaded appropriately r 
by the Czar and Chingis’s foster-mother Czardom? The 
chooses her own death, so that both young decide who will 
people are left alone, although Safa is desper- acquiesce in the 
ately lonely, while Chingis is contentedly occu- for eleven or tv 

Implausible options 


pied. Chingis is guided by the ceaseless 
Safa’s spirit to the tower room, whichfe!^ 
and disordered as its occupant’s Si?* 
come. She leads him out of thetLt^ 
palace and into the world, 
shocks and delights him. Chingis 
her apprentice, but realizes he is 'W 
able and accepts it. She | earns , gj 
from h's happy babblings, and the ZE 
together harmoniously in the magic hut 

Opposed to them are Kuzma, a wllvwWt 
jealous of Chingis who misuses his powers 
his own ends, and Safa’s aunt, thY Carta 
Mnrgarcttn, devious and insecure, whZfc 
off a military coup after Safa’s father L 
They are natural allies against the rightful Car 
and Chingis ’s white magic, and their strait*, 
meeting is a child’s primer of raj/jw/foM 
don’t lend my soldiers as a common housewife 
lends flour," says Margaretta. “I must fan 
that you will succeed." 

From here on, the plot becomes as com 
cated as Kuzma’s scheme to entrap Chingisaj 
Safa, with minor characters jostling each otlw 
and blizzards of vaguely Symbolist imageiyj 
also turns gory. Chingis is killed, but com 
back as a polar bear and confronts Margarttti 
just as she is going to Safa’s execution, weepiq 
insincere tears. Cornered by the beai. fe 
Czaritsa offers it land, fortune, titles, ontti 
her subjects every day for dinner, if only Itufl 
let her live. She promises to appoint an Impe- 
rial Commission to investigate Safa's arrai 
and determine who was responsible (shews). 
She grows more desperate: “Did the bearwnt 
a fellowship at a University? Could she bribeh 
with a place in the Church?” But the bear 
makes the proper response to a dictator: il 
devours her and spits out her crown. 

Everyone adjourns to the spirit-world, andb 
appropriately rebom. What happens in the 
Czardom? The rich and powerful go to war to 
decide who will be the next Czar, and the id 
acquiesce in the outcome. This is adult fiction 
for eleven or twelve-year-olds. 
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Peter Blake 

DAVID WISEMAN 
Adam’s Common 
156pp. Blackie. £7.95. 

0216920981 

In 1849 William Trafford befriends Adam, a 
street urchin from the town of Traverton. Be- 
cause William fears the disapproval of his 
father, a wealthy railway pioneer, the boys 
meet secretly in the grounds of Trafford Court 
until a gamekeeper shoots Adam. When Wil- 
liam inherits the Court, he gives the grounds to 
Traverton and calls them “Adam’s Common" 
in memory of his friend. 

Peggy Donovan, our contemporary, finds 
thecommon “magical", but no one can tell her 
how it got its name or on what terms it was 
given to the town. These unknowns become 
important when developers plan to build on 
the common. The developers look set to suc- 
ceed, until William's spirit guides Peggy to his 
lost, original deed, forbidding building on the 
common,, in the now ruined Trafford Court. 

A ruined house, a wild common, and mysti- 
wl guidance are typical ingredients of chil- 
dren s gothic, but this sub-genre also has cer- 
tain demands that David Wiseman fails to 
meet. For the supernatural to be acceptable, 
the natural has to be convincing. An author 
who hopes tp lead us into the,implausible must 
g&ia our confidence in the plausible. But the 
natural elements of Wiseman’s story are. not 
convincing. His dates are muddled and his 
period detail unsure: would* ^Yictorian-hus- 

J an 5.Si W{ ?n> your pretty " 

h * ad J would aj.980S co’nservadonmove* 


, . ' l'' - T.-|- was given 

hi the 1860s? And would* deed box Survive 

unnot.ced iq f.dcjeiict hoMse? Thq reader 

needs a- firmer hniA.^ - 




uncertain 


■ I"?*- . L 

AkJa'j 


document to rout them. At first, when Wise- 
man juxtaposes William and his father, ah 
builds railways, with Peggy and her father, wto 
plans a factory for the common, it seems possi- 
ble that he will ask his young readers to recog- 
nize that familiar old railways were once a 
despised development and that we often re- 
gard modern factories as Matthew Arnold re- 
garded St Pancras Station; and thus, 

Peggy might still win her conservationist bat- 
tle, at lenst the victory will be complex and 
satisfying. But after offering this intriguing!*- 
rallel between centuries, Wiseman loses 
of the comparison, which fades, with the boot 
to an inconsequential en d. 

The Winter 1986 issue of Children's Literal* t 
in Education (Volume 17, number 4, wlu» 
number 63) contains two articles which & 
concerned about the gap between literatus 
and children's literature. In “Teaching Chil- 
dren’s Literature: An Intellectual Snob Con- 
fronts Some Generalizes”, Perry Nodjlofl 
examines the notions of excellence which pn> 
fessors of English expect their students tosbsr* 
and recounts his experience of teaching h 
course on children’s literature ta.stuaeM 
whose interest was in children ralher.WW 
books. Robert Leeson, in “The Way. 
surveys changes In the dissemination of- ctjr 
dren 's books which have taken place ovet 
past .twenty years and looks at the roles of ( 

, professionals- teachers, librarians, 

;ters, publishers --during that period. “TtavJJ 
Ahead” r which is also a prediction of e« n 
; battles yet to be fought, is the text of a , 

,, Leeson delivered to the Federation of.Uja 
dren’s Book Groups on the occasion of 

eighteenth anniversary- ' - 
: Elsewhere in the issue, John Gilllver 

: the influeoce of the Evangelical message 
works of writers such as Mrs Sherwood. H 
Stretton,. Charles Kingsley and Chariot 
.Ypnge and gives a brief account pf the ***. 
myth and religion in the works of coniemP» ; 

; , ary authors such as Ted Hughes, 

Gujn arid John Rowe Townsend. C""® 

; , Js. 
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Tea-time treasure 


S55 lAN-ndZnUSNTANDW 1 
S^Ths albums and miniatures 
[^aiid translated by J . M -Rogers 
jgjpp. Thames and Hudson. £70. 

0500013993 

fcnfan,- The albums and miniatures and Top ■ 
embroideries and other textiles 
Slit M of five volumes on the contents of 
te«U.no*um of Istanbul. Those to follow 
; Iwet jewellery and metalwork, carpets 
Blachitecture. The colour plates, originally 
1 in the Turkish edition, Topkapi 

C msesi, ere by Band Namikawn. The 
Mat W has been expanded by J. M. Ro- 
BBSRdcontains important notes and bibhog- 
nohical details at the end of each section. It is 
iinetbut not undernourished and includes 
the latest discoveries that deserve considera- 
tion. Their underlying theme is attribution in 
irfatiDn to patronage. Ottoman culture m the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was, in spite 
of religious differences and the lack of painting 
- ad sculpture, a part of the Renaissance. The 
Marts of Mehmed U after 1543 and of Silley- 
aian the Magnificent until the 1550s were 
without doubt centres of poetry, music and 
architecture; although much more research is 
necessary before their patronage of the visual 
iris can be established. 

It is with the volume on textiles that prob- 
lemsof patronage are best understood in all the 
ramifications of trade, relationships with 
' Venice and the Safavids, availability of crafts- 
men and fluctuations in wealth. Here, Dr Ro- 
gen ingeniously and tactfully disposes of prob- 
lems of dating, and the incomparable robe 
associated with B&yazid II is correctly bes- 


towed rather on his grandson Suleyman's tra- 
gic eldest son. With their bold designs, textiles 
formed the Ottoman honours system. The 
embroideries were more intimate than the 
grand brocades such as the mourning handker- 
chiefs rescued from the Sehzfide’s mausoleum. 
The plates make it indeed possible to mark the 
texture and quality of materials, which are in- 
vestigated in sections on their manufacture and 
provenance , as well as the nature of their weav- 
ers, from brocades to furs. 

In Topkapi: The albums and miniatures, sec- 
tions One to Four cover the library and its 
origins, scriptoria and studies, images in Islam, 
ink, paper and scripts. Section Five, on secular 
illustration, is followed by each major school in 
turn from the Mongols, Timurids, Chinese 
(and chinoiserie), Uzbeks and Safavids to the 
four sections devoted to the Ottomans. There 
are somewhat barren maps, an index, an 
adequate glossary and a concordance. The 
illustrations which follow each of these sections 
are definitively annotated. 

As this is not a catalogue but rather a 
picture-book of selected samples, the better- 
known examples prevail. The selection is 
somewhat eccentric, with thirty-five items in 
the Chinese section, and includes many by the 
mythical Mehmed Siyah Qalem (invented 
perhaps by Ahmed I), yet only three minia- 
tures from the SOleymdnndme. One would 
have liked a reproduction of the great MurSd 
HI Quran begun by Ahmed Karahis&ri; but it 
belong to a department of the museum which 
is not covered here. Some miniatures are 
shrunk to less than half their size and although 
occasionally a plate is actual size It is often 
juxtaposed with one a third larger still. The 
shrinking of Plate 145 is galling since it has a 
whole white page to itself; some borders have 
been trimmed, even though proportionally in- 
tegral to the composition of the page; plates 
153 and 154 are reversed. 

These are, though, fine picture-books, the 
first perhaps more rewarding than the second; 
most unusually with this sort of book, in both 
cases the texts are more significant than the 
Illustrations. 


Locks, stocks and barrels 


L V, B. Norman 

10WARD L. BLACKMORE 
I Dictionary of London Gunmakers 1350-1850 
22pp,witH black-and-white illustrations- . 

Word: Phaidon/Christie’s. £70. 

1714880213 

To students of arms Howard Biackmore Is 
probably best known for his encyclopaedic 
knowledge of tjie men, and the few women, 
wbo worked in the London gun trade, ranging 
from Ann Abrahall, known only from a single 
reference In 1673 as a supplier of powder 
fk*kSi to Henry Nook, the first great inventor 
gunsmith of the period around 1800 when the 
^gHsh fine gun was being brought to perfec- 
tion. Mr BUckmore has assiduously sought out 
nanjes and the evidence for their histories 
from every conceivable source. 

In the introduction to his Dictionary, Black- 
m°re provides a brief but extremely informa- 
tive and well-written history of the gunmaking 
fat Ltindon, from the first reference to 
gtinners ln^ the fourteenth century down to the 
^/ yqars bf Queen Victoria- At first the work 
^ carried out b v various crafts . of which the 


M carried out by various crafts , of which the 
"w’onej were ( the blacksmiths and the 
-usuafiy\with the help of wood- 
^r^.tQ makq fhe stocks; It was dot until 
wjthat, oppressed by; the contending claims 
imeBJackfimitb^ Cbnipatiy and the Armour- 
graziers to control the trade, the gun- 
^frjwoti the righj; to have a company, of , 
Wrtrtft. EVen th'en; they did not manage to ■ 
? - wipplbWhioiioboly and for many 
HSpfWf ^ contend with the other longer 
?ity! Ijdpipames as WeU as w^th the < 
^■Arhent-jdf ‘foreigners” — In ■ other 
J^i^^wen'wbrhing in the environs of 

S ~ w t^^pthhers tif the Gumpaker’s 

<l|hherojis ; source Of competition- 
ffptrt'bversehs;. ,r 


The influx of Huguenot craftsmen in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, with th 
superior skills and their ability to please the 
most fashionable taste, at first posed a con- 
siderable threat to the native gunmakers. It 
was however, men such as Pierre Monlong, 
a Parisian gunmaker appointed G=nfl™an- 
Armourer-in-Ordinary to Wilharnm inlfi®, 
who started English gnnm^ ngonte ro«ln 
was to follow. By the early nmeteenth centmy 
London gunmakers were the foremost in the 
world. A man who had his &nonn™des.gn«i 
by Thomas Hope and his wife tainted ^by Hm- 
mai Lawrence, expected hagimrotonlyw 
hi* efficient but also beautiful. Gunmakere 
Lch ™ Joseph Manton (1766-1835) worked all 
their lives to bring the sporung gun and the 

?si== 3 wrw' 

ssse^s. 

iSsiSSSs 

^ h »» Prta« Rnwrt of the Rhine and Denis 
such as Prince itupe T -„ nph hhilosoDher 


C. R. Boxer b« 
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C.J.A.JORG di 

The Geldermalsen: History and porcelain f f 

124pp. Groningen: Kemper. £25. 

9070295296 IT 

— E 

Chinese export-porcelain has always found a S 
ready market in Europe, but its apogee was s 
reached in the eighteenth century, with the c 
increasing use of tea, coffee and dinner ser- v 
vices, or simply for the decoration of shelves, 
cupboards and mantelpieces. 

Aliens & celte porcelaine; 

Sa beaut£ m’invite, m’entralne. 

EUe vient d’un monde nouveau; 

L’on ne pent rien voir de plus beau. 

Qu’elle a d’atlraiis et qu’elle est fine! 

Elle est native de la Chine. 

The recent finds by Captain Michael Hatcher 
of wrecked porcelain cargoes in the South 
China Sea have received wide coverage in the 
world's press and television, culminating in the 
spectacular sale by Christie’s Amsterdam 
(April 28 to May 2, 1986) of the export-porce- 
lain salvaged from the wreck-site of the Dutch 
East-Indiaman Geldermalsen , which found- 
ered on the night of the 3/4 January 1752, 
sixteen days after leaving Canton. Christie’s 
announced the total result of the sale as over 
Dfl.37 million (£10 million). 

C. J. A. JOrg provides a detailed docu- 
mentary history of the shipwreck and its 
antecedents. In successive chapters he de- 
scribes the role of the Dutch Company ( VOC) 
in the inter-Asian Trade in general and the 
Trade at Canton more particularly, the actual 
shipwreck, and the interrogation of the survi- 
vors (only thirty-two out of 112 who had 

Up in arms 

Guy Wilson 

STEPHEN V.GRANCSAY 

Armsand Armor: Essays by Stephen V. 
Grancsay from The Metropolitan Museumof 
Art Bulletin, 1920-1964 
542pp, with black-and-white Illustrations. 

New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art. 545. 
r 0870993380 


embarked) who reached Batavia in two open 
boats. He also gives a detailed analysis of the 
cargo of tea, gold, and porcelain. Five appen- 
dices buttress the text with an array of relevant 
facts and figures. 

The Geldermalsen was built at Middelburg 
in 1746/47 and had made several voyages in the 
East in 1748-51, including ones to Japan and 
Surat. On her last and fatal voyage, the ship 
struck a reef about 7pm, but did not actually 
capsize until after midnight. The captain, who 
went down with the ship, made several avoid- 

ableerroTs of judgment, resullingin an evacua- 
tion marked by order, counter-order, and dis- 
order. The small number of survivors is partly 
explained by the fact that few of the sailors 
could swim, as was not uncommon in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Tea was the most important part of the car- 
go. Not much survived of its packing material; 
but the tea itself had thickened and swollen, 
thus forming a protective layer for the porce- 
lain. The finds include the ship’s bell, two 
bronze cannon, and Chinese gold ingots, as 
well as over 150,000 pieces of run-of-the-mi 1 
Chinese export-porcelain. The porcelain ori- 
ginated mostly from the celebrated kilns of 
Jingdezhen in the province of Kiangsi. It is 
mainly of the blue and white variety, so 
favoured by the Dutch, but includes some 
other provincial wnres such as blanc de chine 
from Fujian province. There are several com- 
plete dinner services, as well as sundries such 
as vomit-pots, chamber-pots, and 82 L beer- 
mugs destined for the English market. The 
book is beautifully produced and lavishly illus- 
trated. It is not only a “must" for all those who 
bought porcelain at the Geldermalsen sales, 
but it is of great interest to all students of the 
China Trade in the eighteenth century. 


Stephen Grancsay worked for the Arms and 
Armor Department of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for an astonishing sixty-s« 
years, for thirty-four of them as its curator. 
Joining the museum in 1914, he presided over 
many of the most important acquisitions ever 
made by the Department, and was thus largely 
instrumental in forming one of the finest and 
most comprehensive collections of its kind in 
the world. He could not have done this without 
being an able administrator, but it is his schol- 
arship and love of his subject that will be re- 


membered by those who either knew him or 
knew of him. He came from a working-class 
New York family, and though without the 
advantage of a university education, became a 
worldwide authority in the study of arms and 

armour. „ , 

This book is a fitting tribute. It reproduces 
all of the 115 articles which he wrote for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, and in 
so doing fully records the extraordinary Tange 
of his interests. Whether discussing a Japanese 
saddle or an English powder-flask, a Fortuny 
fake or the work of the great Renaissance 
artist-armourer Lucio Plccinino, his work is 
enlivened by passionate erudition. This is not 
to say he was always right. However, despite 
the fact that some of his conclusions have now 
been disproved, this collection of Grancsay s 
essays is of enormous interest and value. It is 
extraordinary how much, even after the pas- 
sage of many years , is as valid as when he wrote 
it The production of this book is sumptuous 
and does full justice to the quality of the mat- 
erial it contains. 
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E. SYLVIA PANKHURST 

Portrait of a Radical 

extensive documentary Lre comply, powerful 

” eroine ofprevious 

KwcnSen and weU-presented ... a valuable addition to historical 
knowledge." A 

24 b & w lllus. £17.50 . 

THF SUPERSTITIOUS MIND 

Sh Pe^aVr/and *e SuVroatural in the Nineteenth Century . 

Judith Deuliu , lilri on, traditional inedicine; witchcraft, 

apVaSrd^l^and magt in nineteen,., century rural France. 

12 b & w Ulus. £20.00 

OPIUM AND THE PEOPLE 

Opiate Use in Nineteenth-Century England 

Virginia Bmidge gcneral refers, social historians and 

Now in paper, £8.95 

Yale University Press 

■ a r,.^ Knufirc. TWun.WClB.3lE, 
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Frank Barlow 

JUDITH A. GREEN 

The Government of England under Henry I 
303pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521323215 


Although modern historians have deprived 
Henry I of his nickname ’■Beauderk", they 
have transferred to him, from his grandson, 
Henry II, the honour of being the founder of 
the medieval English royal bureaucratic gov- 
ernment. Two documents have ensured that 
his reign should be the centre round which all 
constitutional and institutional history of the 
Norman period revolves. The first is the Pipe 
Roll of his thirty-first year (1129-30), the 
earliest financial Rccountsof the annual Exche- 
quer audit to have survived, and without se- 
quel until the second year of Henry II (1155- 
6). The other is the Constitutio Donuts Regis, 
the establishment of the royal household, 
drawn up, it seems, for the information of his 
successor, the unfortunate Stephen. 

The wave of revaluation was inaugurated in 
1962 by R. W. Southern En his celebrated 
Raleigh Lecture, “The place of Henry I in 
English History", followed in 1963 by I I. G. 
Richardson and G. O. Sayles, in their explo- 
sive The Governance of Medieval England. 
And while we nwait C. Warren Hollister’s full- 
scale biography, which has been on the stocks 
since the 1960s, the periodical literature grows 
apace, fed largely by Hollister himself. Judith 
Green, who has already published four useful 
articles on administrative and financial mat- 
ters, now pulls them together and rounds them 
off. Her monograph, developed ultimately 
from a doctoral thesis, is, however, more res- 
tricted than the title might suggest. “Govern- 


ment" here means “royal government”. Vast 
areas of government, particularly baronial and 
ecclesiastical, which, when royal government 
almost collapsed under Stephen, saved the 
country from anarchy, are completely ignored. 
The book remains an expanded commentary 
on the Pipe Roll of Michaelmas 1130. 

Henry was in many ways an admirable man 
and king. A bold adventurer who made his own 
fortune against the odds, a brave soldier who 
did not shirk pitched battles, a fine leader and a 
clever manipulator of men and institutions, he 
gave England thirty-three years of peace in 
which the Church flourished as seldom before 
and the towns and trade recovered from the 
shock of the Norman Conquest. Especially, he 
transmuted the harsh and exploitative financial 
and judicial expedients of an occupying power 


into the instruments of a legitimate authority. 
Yet most historians have felt ill at ease with 
him. The least pleasant of the Norman kings, 
cruel, avaricious, gluttonous, a cold lecher, 
soured by the loss of his only legitimate son and 
much of the jeunesse dorie in the wreck of the 
White Ship in 1120, and tormented by night- 
mares as his troubles increased, he can be re- 
garded as ultimately a complete failure, with 
Stephen’s reign his epitaph. That his diploma- 
tic contrivances led to the “Angevin Empire” 
of his grandson and great-grandsons was 
not necessarily because of his wisdom and 
prescience. 

Henry II always appealed on matters Eng- 
lish to the customs of his grandfather, and the 
pattern of government which Henry I created 
does indeed deserve the closest scrutiny. 


Green knows the sources and Uteratuw i , , 
out and is blessed with the abilitj?^ 
dearly and judiciously on the several 
has chose n . He r main offering - more^Wu 
the book - is a study of the kine w? 





A mercenary debusing a fellow warrior, painted by an unknown artist in 1517 for the Rehllnger family chapel 
in the Augsburg Dominican church, and now in the Staalsgalerie. Augsburg. It is reproduced here from Die 
Sladt im Spa ten MirtelaJter by Hartmut Boockmaiui (357pp. Munich: C. H. Beck. DM98.3406315658). 


me dook - is a study of the king's 8e Z? 
particularly the sheriffs, and she era?' 
most useful bibliographical appendirT! 
ministri who occur in the Pipe Roll ** 
This section is prefaced by relatively Z 
chapters on the royal entourage, Bishop^ 
of Salisbury and the Exchequer, fin ai LT 
lice and local (royal) government. ' * 

Originality is impossible in a fielding* 
many labour, nnd this study does not btm* 
niter in whole or io part, the cuS 
accepted vtew of the reign. There is, th* 
much minor rectification and some useful^ 
views of controversial matters. Green is omrf 
those who think that J. H. LePatourelwntta, 
far in trying to synthesize a “Cross-Chaam 
kingdom”, ruled by a "king-duke", out of ho 
entities which remained stubbornly distract 
She does not like Southern’s suggestion thu 
Henry encouraged the “rise of the gentn* 
Although an evolutionist, and rejectui 
Richardson and Sayles’s view that the && 
quer and with it the Justiciarshlps of England 
and Normandy were created as a si # 
measure, she seems occasionally to be rnuhfy 
reluctant to allow precedents (a fourteeHt- 
century cartulary copy of an account of acst 
in 1096, when it contains obviously authtnfc 
detail, is not to be rejected simply because of 
the date of transmission). Rufus and Ramil 
Flambard are clearly in many things forenia- 
ners of Henry and Roger of Salisbury. 

All the same , if we judge this monograph oo 
its own terms there is not much to criticize. Us 
scholarship is sound, the tone good-mannewd 
and the final summing-up a model of clarity 
and good sense. 


Seeing off the sinner 


John Bossy 


ELISABETH VODOLA 
Excommunication In the Middle Ages 
281pp. University of California Press. £29.95. 
0520049993 


One of Hitler's gifts to English-speaking hlsr 
tory has been a knowledge of the canon law, 
imported by the late Walter Ullmann to Cam- 
bridge and by Stephan Kuttner to California. 
Some may think California a strange place to 
be studying the medieval Church's sanction of 
socioi exclusion against moral transgressors, 
but this is a very handy little book, which will 
tell you all you want to know about the theory 
of the subject from theeariy Church to Luther. 
It will not tell you so much about the practice: 
the most substantial contribution on that side 
still seems to be Lucien Febvre’s piece on ex- 
communication for debt in the Franche- 
Cotnfd. But there is plenty in the theory to 
• keep the mind occupied. 

The term “excommunication ” has always 
had an alarming and sinister sound, as if its 
object might fall down dead as soon as the 
sentence was pronounced; this is not surpris- 
ing, since one of its sources is the curse or 
anathema, which might be. hoped to produce 
that effect .The gentler source was the peniten- 
tial practice of the ejirly Church, in which the 
sinner was excluded from the Eucharist and the 
society of other Christians until he reformed. 
In its medieval form excommunication was a 
mixture of both: on the wliole the relatively 
benevolent .penitential aspect prevailed, ;but 
something fiercer and less manageable con- 
tinued to surface in the idea (hat excom- 
munication was' contagious to all who' came 
into contact with the excommunicate, and that 
it consigned the excommunicate to damnation. 
Both Aquinas and Luther explained that The 
second point was untrue, and various popes 
tried to d.o sometliing about the first. They give 
the impression of t tying to teach polite be- 
haviour to' a monster. ' 

: The dynaipite in excommunication was .the 
ceremonial exclusion from liumari or Christian 
relationships, which .appealed .to the vindic- 
tiveness nfctter far from the surface of medieval 
Christendom. 'As j tfie practice of public pen* . 


□nee decayed, excommunication ceased to 
produce such melodramatic effects as the 
appearance of the Emperor Henry IV in the 
snow at Canossa; on the other hand, like other 
features of medieval Christendom, it became 
democratized in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Readily available from the courts 
Christian for technical infringements of their 
jurisdiction, it was an effective weapon for 
harassing your neighbours. The Council of 
Trent did well to reform it, though there was 
probably some connection between its willing- 
ness to do this and its difficulties in envisaging 
the Church as a genuine society. This difficulty 
was, at any rate, the issue in the acrimonious 
and extremely interesting dispute in the thir- 
teenth century between the canonist Pope In- 
nocent IV, who wanted to reform excom- 
munication by restricting its consequences, 
and the even more distinguished canonist Hos- 
tiensis, who did not. Some of Hostiensis's re- 
marks, such as that one of the Pope’s more 
important decisions had come “off (he top of 
his head”, will help to restore faith in the fun- 
damental soundness of medieval Christendom, 
(So will the recommendation of Johannes 
Teutonfcus on the issue of cutting off relations 
with one’s excommunicate friends: Do not do 
. this In a hurry if ft is.extremely inconvenient.) 

The oqly unsatisfactory passage in Elisabeth 
Vodola’s most weicoipe book is a rare theore- 
tical comment at th* beginning of Chapter 
Four. She says that "excommunication's legal 
effects were the medieval expression of a much 
broader historical phenomenon, derived from 
ancient law and passed on to modem societies, : 
the hierarchical organizing of social groups by 
differing degrees oflegal status. Though some-' 
times punitive, the redaction or withdrawal of 
legal rights was principally intended-to Order ' 
society according to social and jobral values. 1 ' 
This piece of deference to sociology sticks out 
like a quotation from Marx in. a textbook of 
Soviet biology. It dd$s not seem at’ all mpi 
ported by what she has afterwards to fcay about 
excommunication inhibiting people’s right to , : - 
Sue or otherwise act at law; and what“ordefing , ' 
society according to social values" is, HeaVeo. * 
knows. If historians of canon law cannot see . j 
' that Jhe concept “Society Vas here imder- 
■ stood, is one. that they absolutely do notjiee^ ' • 


Amicability by decree 


David Starkey 

G.W. BERNARD 
War Taxation and Rebellion 
208pp. Brighton: Harvester. £25. 
0710811268 


Time, the chief revisionist, has cut the Amic- 
able Grant of 1525 down to size. Described in 
1929 as “perhaps the most violent financial 
exaction in English history", in 1987 its top- 
rate tax band for the laity of 16.6 per cent 
seems modesty itself. But in his new study 
G. W. Bernard seeks to take the process of revi- 
sion a stage further. Events, he argues, were 
more complicated than has been supposed; 
motives, however, were simpler. 

On the first point he carries conviction. The 
Grant was imposed to take advantage of the 
unique opportunity offered by the defeat nnd 
capture at Pavia of Francis I of France by the 
forces of England’s ally, Charles V. But not 
only was England’s commitment to war uncer- 
tain; the government also shifted ground on 
the Grant itself. It began as a flat-rate levy. By 
April 25, resistance, particularly in London, 
changed It into a negotiable benevolence. The 
concession only fuelled resistance, which 
flared into open rebellion in East Anglia. In 
early May, the government accepted the iri- 
ewtable and. the whole affair was abandoned 
with not one penny paid. * \ . 

But what of the motives of the actors7 Here 
modern historians have shown a penchant for 

S?!‘ D ,. rB ^? rd ^ 1Is ,,devious,, explanations. 
Some have Wolsey- supposedly pacifist and 

pro-French - rejoice at the failure of the Grant 
it made waif Impossible. Qtbem, jess 
absurdly ;'have suggested that leading commis- 
sioners bke Warham and Nbrfolk connived at 
Msistance or even encouraged it qut of hatted 
H°l® ! b 8 «fely right to deny this. 

Biit it does not follow, as beseems to think, 

w?!!* *Wl eme5S ® nd ^twithin the dlite, 
Warhara dnd Norfolk bandied protest more 
gntiy than Wolsey wished -andmuch more 
!• M tf 51 themselves Were to do later in 
Kent 1x1^528^9 and (6 the North in J537, While 


: iSh5^ 

aia sft$r«ll.< \ ^ i’. ’• 


it were not my true and faithful intern”. 
Obviously Wolsey had his doubts, eveaii 
Bernard does not. 

But one historian emerges unscathed bn 
Bernard's revisionism: the contemporary chr® 
icier, Edward Hall. Bernard challenges Hel 
on only one point of fact - the date of tbt 
revocation of the Grant - and it is clearthatha 
Bernard who has misread, not Hall who has 
erred. This matters because Hall’s interprets- 
1 tion is diametrically opposed to Bemaid's. 
Bemard sees the rejection of the Grant u s 
result of poverty, or rather (since, as he rato 
sheepishly concedes, the mid- 1 520s were yean 
of prosperity) inability to pay following lb 
unusually heavy burden of taxation since 152- 
Hall, on the other hand, emphasizes constim- 
tional objections. And, despite Bernard's de- 
murs, with good evidence. Hall says that whik 
the clergy acknowledged that they 
obliged to pay anything granted in eonvo» 
tion, they denied they were similarly bounds 
a royal commission; Warham’s report confirm* 
this to the letter. Again Warham is our witntf 
that in Kent at least the laity, far from oppo^j 
the royal claim of “necessity" only by a plM® 
“poverty”, moved immediately to challecp 
the rationality of the king’s foreign polkj- 
True, the non-parliamettary nature of 
Grant, which figures so largely in Hall. it(i® 
mentioned by the other (very scanty) soured 
But. Parliament is not the only locus t! 
constitution. Bernard passes over in silencc^^ 
reminder from Norfolk and Suffolk, wjwj®* 
their hands full with the near-rebellion in E 
Anglia , that “we never saw the time so n**®" 
for the king’s Highness to call his council 
him”. Yet seven months later, in January > 
the EUham Ordinances made the first attc 
• at setting tip a proto-privy council. And I 
years Idler still, on Wolsey’s overthrow ny 
! two dukes, the conciliar scheme was put . 

v Bernard would no doubt reject su( * 

: ' tions as “presumptuous”. Yet his brpfld°. 

: vlsionism hardly presents a plausible 8H 
, ' tive. 'Englishmen, it seems, were 
; with their property to the Crown to 
indigence; councillors, it appears, 
harmoniously and : without recrimtaabfB, 
policy that' was both “ambitious and . 

wjlinqf takcrinv?.!^^^ 1 ^ •; 

insufficiencies of this sort of history. . 
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Among the journals 


l 

Vol **L centre for Byzantine Studies and ^ 
University of ^jirm.ngham, w 

POBox 363, Bir mingham B15 2TT. t( 

E 

, rnflls are not often the subject of v 
r bTds bu? Byzantine and Modern n 

changed editors as the result of ,] 
Houriias it fared, now that it has c 

^"radicalized" and “rejuvenated , as two t 

S. Sides in the first issue to appear under t 

If new 11 dispensation somewhat prematurely £ 

M indeed presumptuously) proclaim? 

if the old BMGS was a monument to 
(JmKOis empiricism, contributors to the new 
^hastened to make up for lost time by 
Sin* a heavy dose of that theory which, so , 

« are told, “is always [sic] a sign of a (heaUhy) 

nisis threatening the foundations of ortho- 
don’’. The editor, for instance, m his survey of 
Byzantine history-writing and contemporary 
debates (volume Nine), contrives to make vir- 
lually no mention of either Byzantium or its 
historians. He does, however, manage toalert 
us to the “masculine pride and academ e 
careerism" of “a male dominated scholarly 
world”. With only five women out of some 
twenty-three contributors to volumes Nine and 
Ten there isetearly still scope for some affirma- 

we “lion. , 

H seems odd that those so critical of the 
supposed tfitism of traditional scholarship 
should choose to frame their criticisms in i an 
arcane private language of their own. What- 
ever the faults of the old BMGS (and I write as 
a former member of its editorial board) it was 
always at least intelligible. It would none the 
less be misleading to give the impression that 
BMGS is now wholly given over to the discus- 
sion of the “Sapir-Whorf hypothesis” or to 
T. S. Kuhn’s theory of paradigms. Margaret 
Aleww's fascinating reappraisal of the 
• twelfth-century Prodromic poems (volume 
Ten) and Caria Galatariotou’s study of holy 
women and witches in Byzantium (volume 
Nine) afford striking confirmation that it Is not 
inherently necessary to throw out the empirical 
baby with the conceptual bathwater. In more 
traditional vein, David Holton affords a valu- 
able analysis of the political vocabulary of the 
pstridophylax General Makriyannis, and there 
is much else: of substance interspersed among 

j the "politically aware Greek criticism”. 


For all the theoretical pyrotechnics in these 
two issues, however, there is no indication that 
a solution has been found to the basic problem 
besetting the old BMGS. It still remains a 
hodgepodge of articles on vastly disparate 
themes and chronological periods. Is anyone 
with an interest in the Conies Horreorum likely 
to be at all concerned with the role of the 
European Community in Greek politics, or 
vice versa? Is there, indeed, enough good 
material to support two scholarly journals in 
the field, BMGS and the Journal of Modern 
Greek Studies , which emerged from the schism 
between the British and American editorial 
boards of the old BMGS? Might there not be a 
case for “de-ghettoizing” this particular field of 
study and thus avoiding a situation where a 
small group of contributors write over and over 
again for the same journal? On the other hand, 
Vasilis Lambropoulos tells us that if we do not 
want to isolate Modem Greek studies then "we 
must soon face the combined tasks of episte- 
mological reflexivity, historical awareness and 
political responsibility”. If this really is the case 
then it might be preferable for them not merely 
to be isolated but to be quarantined. 

RlcbBrd Clogg 


Labour History 

International Labor and Working-Class 
History 

No 29, Spring, and No 30, Fall, 1986. 

$26 per year. University of Illinois Press, 54 E. 
Gregory Dr, Champaign. Blinois61820. 


"Labour and working-class history" is a subject 
studied differently in different places. In 
Europe, the approach has been shaped by 
strong Marxist and revolutionary traditions; in 
Britain the chief influence hasbeen the unmns 
linked to the Labour Party. In Un, ‘f d 

States, despite firm foundations laid by John 
R. Commons and the Wisconsin School (in- 
deed, some would argue because of tiiem). 
labour history became at times little more than 
a branch of management studies. 

Since the 1960s, however, American labour 
histoo^ has emerged a, » fully fledgud aub.ec. 
on its own. One of the major steps along the 
way was the founding in the 1970s by Robert tF. 
Wheeler of the journal International Labor 
and Working-Class History. Pioneers can still 
recall the old foolscap format and typewnter 
like printing which made ILWCH seem like the 

samizdat of labour history. 

cally young, but is remembered on the mast 


head of the journal, which now appears in SI 
more conventional shape and size. The current ___ 
editor is David Montgomery of Y ale Universi- ^ 

ty (this year's Visiting Harmsworth Professor y ( 
at Oxford), who with such figures as David £J , 
Brody and Melvyn Dubofsky has played a cen- N , 
tral role in the revival of labour studies in the _ 

United States. _ A 

The original purpose of the journal was to 
create links between scholars in every country 
studying labour history. This is still main- _ 
tained. The latest volume, for example, a 
special issue on the Popular Front, has contri- 
buttons on the situation in America. Britain, 
France and Spain. However, it has to be 
pointed out that all the articles are by Amen- 
cans, with “foreigners" only getting a look-in t 

with book reviews. . ^ 

One of the most interesting of these reviews 
is by Hywel Francis of a book by another 
Welshman, D. Hywel Davies, on Saunders ' 
Lewis and the Welsh Nationalist Party be- < 
tween 1925 and 1945. Francis notes that its ■ 
leaders for the most part sympathized, not with 
the Popular Front, but with Fascist Italy, Nazi 
Germany and Franco’s Spain even at the ex- 
pense of support for Czechs, Catalans and Bas- 
ques. The whole number is introduced by a 
thoughtful editorial asking why the p oP l ““ r 
Front, which flourished only briefly and fairly 
ineffectively in the 1930s, should still haunt us 

fif The e spring 1986 number of ILWCH cele- 
brated another anniversary: the centenary of 
the Haymarkel Incident. This episode was cru- 
- cial to launching May Day, the American 
t labour movement and, as John Laslett argues 
i in another valuable contribution, the labour 
y upsurge in Britain which led to the “new un.on- 
ri ism” of the late 1880s. Again, though the arti- 

is cles deal with subjects from France . Germany 
d and Europe in general as well as Chicago, the 
n contributors are mainly Americans, 
i- The journal carries an invaluable full listing 
). of current research in the field. In ^epmgwitli 
in modern trends to scholarship, /LWCH ex 
amines the broader topic of workmg-class so- 
Lir cial history, not just the trade umons and po - 
ct tical parties which preoccupied earlier writers, 
he Sometimes whole numbers are largely give 
F. over to debate and controversy among histo- 
ior nans This can, of course, result in an and 
till academicism, but can also 
e.r- debate. All in all, no comparable J our " a ‘ 

;he field of labour history embraces such a wide 

igi- area of sttjgy. Patrick Renshaw 


TheSouthSlav Journal iqqa 

Volume 9 , No. 3-4 ; autumn-winter 1986 
£10 per year. 7 Chestcrford Gardens, London 
NW37DD. 

An indulgently hospitable hybrid, the Wi 
Slav Journal has for nine years of occasionally 
irregular publication opened its columns to a 
macedoine of exiles, academics, publicists and 
dissidents whose only common denominator is 
an interest in south-eastern Europe m general 
and Yugoslavia in particular. Irreconcilable 
anti communists of dubiously dem ^ r ^ 
pedigree rub shoulders with liberal-minded 
pluralists keen to support sim.lar trends in 
Yugoslavia; young lecturers in search of a free 
book for review or an easy cstation appear 
alongside establishment figures still ena- 
moured of the heroic phase of Yugoslav 

S The current number (hot off the offset litho 
despite its cover dote) is charactenstica ly 
eclectic in content and uneven in quality. 
There are historical features both complete 

and “to be continued" (an annoying practice m 

what has become a semi-annual). Of the for 
mcr, what looks a promising study of the war- 
time Croatian state’s perverse '^togy of 
“aryanism" turns out to be n superficial gloss, 
while a piece on Garibaldi’s grandsons Sherrie 
' to ra ise a red shirt band on the Salonika front i n 

1915 degenerates into an embarrassing exer- 
; rise in Italian self-congratulation. 

An alarmist analysis of Y ugoslavia s mcreas- 
ing economic dependence on the Soviet Union 
by Marko MilivojeviC combines mixed and 
menacing metaphor (putting one s head in the 
' lion’s mouth" is to be avoided “like ibe pla- 
y cue”) with ficree cold warring, but is none the 
B Less of interest. A meditation on the national 
a question by Aleksa Djilas concludes that only 
f. democratic reform can ensure the tome of the 
1 vast majority of Yugoslavs condemned by h^ 
lory and geography to live together. As a basic 
primer on Yugoslavia’s multinational essence 
this short and lucid article deserves the widest 
' possible readership. 

en There are also documents old and new , m- 
°; c i u ding last October’s stirring appeal to the 

nd Federal Assembly by the Belgrade-based 
If® Committee for the Defence of Freedom of 
£* Thought and Expression for the establishment 
d of true democracy and the rule of law. A coun- 
aw try which used to be notable for its lack of 




OXFORD 

A selection of new journals from 

Oxford University Press 

■ UAvatiirn & Tn0OlO£l 


. , ^ atlonal ^®^ atlon 

of Technological University Libraries 
Editor. Dr Sinlkka Kosklala 

■ The IATUL Quarterly will brin A 1 A 

• ■ Proceedings and the first time 

: Proceedings and will be publ shed I for ra 

• by Oxford University Press in 1 987. Iss^s wm 
.' thematic In nature, and will provtoe 

■ exchange of views and an opportunity for librarians 

to oollabprate on common problems. 

Volume i: UK £ 20.00 

Journal of Cotnmunicat!o n 

. ; ; Editors'. Georg© Gerbner and Marsha 
; Slefert 

! <. A new addition to the O^td Journ^s list, 

• published quarterly by Oxford Univ 6 ^^®® .’ ’ , 
' ■. New York. The Journal of Communication |s_ 

. ■ devoted to communication theory, resea ’P rfb 

. and practice. The range amfSldous^ 

:■> the journal Include political, scientific 
, communication; images of violence and sexuality, 
i : 'nriedle. content; news and the press^ - . 

telecornniunlcatlpris and new teohnolog . . 
h', : emotions and conversation, 1 . . „_ ltu 

, ;; ,PiJblished In cooperation: with the Unlver y 
^‘Nhnsylvarila. . • ’.■■■>' ■ 

j 1/ Volume 37: UK £36.00 (Personal rat? avaljab ) 


Literature & Theology 

Editor. David Jasper 
A new journal, to be launched In the Spring of 19 7, 
rtmvWinaa forum for Interdisciplinary study of 

SsSSSSf 

The|o a uA the Modern Critical Theory 

' S5Sng 

available) 


Renaissance Studies 
Editor. Gordon Campbell 
This new journal will Include articles, editions of 
documents, book reviews and exhibition renews 
onall aspects of the Renaissance, ItBh^toiy and 
culture. Renaissance Studies will welcome 
articles on art. architecture, religion, literature and 
lanauage and will consider submissions from any 
dlSe concerning the countries of Europe or 
any country influenced by Europe during the period 
of the Renaissance. 

Volume 1: UK £27.00 

ORDER FORM 

All ordare must bo accompanied by the ? orrect 
remmS Pasm.nl may be meda by cheque, credit 
transfer or major credit card. 

P/ease supply: 

n IATUL Quarterly Volume 1 

□ Journal of Communication Volume 37 
Q Literature & Theology Volume 1 

□ Paragraph Volumes 9 & 10 

q Renaissance Studies Volume 1 
Q a sample copy ot 


Address 


available} Po8l code Country ■ 

Journals Subscription Department, Oxford UniversU^. Wahc^r^ord 0X2 6DP,^ 


I, i. I, 
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NEW JOURNALS FROM 

METHUEN 

New Formations 

Managing Editor JAMES DONALD, Open University 
From Spring 1987 the highly-regarded Formations series will appear three 
times a year as a journal under the title New Formations. It will tackle 
questions of culture, politics and ideology both through the critical analysis of 
cultural practices, products and institutions and also by questioning the 
assumptions of contemporary theory. Lively, polemical and diverse, New 
Formations will draw on International contributors from both within and 
beyond the academic world. It will engage with a variety of debates - about 
meaning and power, sexual and cultural difference, modernity and post- 
modernism, psychoanalysis and post-structuralism, democracy and civil 
society, aesthetics and style. New Formations will Include political 
commentaries, Interviews and discussions as well as academic articles, and 
there will be a substantial and wide-ranging reviews section. 

Cultural Studies 

General Editor JOHN FISKE, Western Australian Institute of "technology 

Cultural Studies, building on the foundations of the successful Australian Journal 
of Cultural Studies, In 1987 becomes a fully international Journal engaged In 
the discussion of social practices, texts, and cultural domains. It will provide a 
forum where academics, researchers, students and practitioners can consider 
and review patterns of power and meaning in contemporary culture, and a 
focus for work In the Interlocking areas of media, communication and cultural 
studies. 

Tfextual Practice 

Editor TERENCE HAWKES, University College, Cardiff 
Textual Practice aims to develop the concept of 'textuality' - the perception, 
deriving from the study of literature, that a culture's significant activities 
Involve a process which may fruitfully be perceived in terms of the reading and 
writing of texts.' The journal will centre on the study of literature, but will also 
aim to reinforce and foster the sense of a common ground shared by such diverse 
fields of study as philosophy, the law, history, history of science, sociology, 
feminism and cultural and media studies. 

For more Information and sample copies please write to: 
Polly Mansell, 

Methuen & Co. Ltd, 

II New Fetter Lane, London EC4P4EE 
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ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 

NEW JOURNALS FOR 1987 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 

The journal carries articles by scholars of diverse no I tonalities on all aspedsof 
the phi losophy of science. Issues are based on papers given at the Philosophy of . 
Science Sern inar held in April of each year i n Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, and reflect 
the huge diversity of thought and expertise broughl together at the oneevent. 
Published twice o year in September and April; annual subscription £20 (individuals), 
singlecopies £12.50. Please write for a sample copy. 

COMPLEMENTARY MEDICAL RESEARCH 

First published in 1 986, the journal appeals to both orthodox and alternative 
practitioners. It contains discussion articles, assessments of research projects 
currently in progress, reviews, and proceedings of the newly-instigated 
Conferences on Research Methodologies for Complementary Medicine. 

Published three. times a year in February, June and October; annual subscription £20 
(individuals), single copies £1 2.50. Please write for a sample copy. 

They join a strong list of established journals in the social scieneesarid . 

humanities: 

BRITISH JOURNAL OF SOCIOLbGY 

Published quarterly in March, June^Sepleinber ond Deceinber; annual tubkriplion £26 ; 

{individuals), single copies £9.50. : ‘ 

CHATHAM HOUSE PAPERS 

Published irregularly; annual subscription to six issues £30, single cepi^£5.95, 

ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 5 

andNavemfaenannual subscription £26.50 

ETHNIC AND RACIAL STUDIES ' | T ; ; / 

edy in January, April, July and October; annual Bub^criplicw E2?(indlv^ : 

HISTORY WORKSHOP ■ ' l i; • ^ ■'£ 

• Published twice a year i n Spring and Autumn; annua I subscription £1 2.50, single copies 7 • : Q ■ 

THE SOCIO LOGICAL REVIEW. ^ ' '■■■;/{ 

■ F , abrt,a %Ma% August and November} artnublstJbscriplion £29(lhdMduala/ : . v 

UK)qfW £35(indh(iduals,w i Qrid), single cpplosCIO, . ;: .y- T -.V 

VVORto ARCHAEOLOGY 

Published thi'ee times a year in June, October ond February; annual subscription £25 Rndividuolsl ' ’ 
sin0(ecopies£1O. , "■ * . ’ - • 

s p i-«.y; ; 'n-y ., ■ 


dissident intellectuals, Yugoslavia now has 
them aplenty: in and out of the Party and in and 
out of prison. The SSJ’s publication of well- 
annotated translations of some of the more 
notable petitions and manifestos that are 
emerging these days, especially from Serbia, is 
an extremely useful service. 

The reviews of gmigrl, Yugoslav and West- 
ern books on Balkan literary, political and his- 
torical topics often provide the only English- 
language notice such works receive. There is a 
tendency towards the fulsome in too many of 
these, but important books do sometimes get 
the consideration they deserve. Walter 
Roberts and SlavkoTodorovich, for example, 
combine forces to assess critically Veselin 
Djuretid's Saveznici i jugoslovenska raina dra- 
ma (The Allies and the Yugoslav Wartime 
Drama), a convoluted attempt to rehabilitate 
Drafa Mihailovid and his movement which has 
shaken the Yugoslav historical establishment 
over the past two years and the third printing of 
which was recently banned and unbanned in 
the space of a few weeks. 

The letters section is frequently entertain- 
ing, reflecting as it does the Journals heter- 
ogeneity. This number offers a long and pas- 
sionate defence of the impulse to resist rather 
than collaborate with the Axis, by the Slovene- 
born economist Ljubo Sire, as well as two im- 
pressive letters from Yugoslavia, where, ama- 
zingly, the South Slav Journal is not pro- 
scribed. 

Mark Wheeler 


Literature 

The Yearbook of English Studies 
Volume 17, 1987 

£22.TheHonoraryTreasurer, MHRA, King’s 
College, Strand, London WC2R 2LS. 

This special number of The Yearbook of 
English Studies (edited by Claude Rawson) is 
devoted to British poetry since 1945, though an 
editorial note makes clear that "it does not aim 
at comprehensive or representative coverage 
of the field, but at bringing together a 
collection of free-standing scholarly and critic- 
al studies which fall broadly within it”. So there 
is an essay here (by Peter Makin) on the two 
major works of Basil Bunting (“The Spoils” 
and Brlggflatts), but no mention of C. H. 
Sisson; George Mackay Brown and Edwin 
Muir are the subjects of an essay by P. H. 
Butter, while lotus-eaters such as Robert 
Graves and Lawrence Durrell find no takers; 
Eliot, Auden and MacNeice appear as refer- 
ence points, background figures, which sug- 
gests that their post-war output does not merit 
more detailed attention. 

The majority of the names that crop up in the 
Yearbook are those whose poems are conve- 
niently available in two influential Penguin 
anthologies: A. Alvarez’s The New Poetry and 
the Motion-Morrison Penguin Book of Con- 
temporary Poetry. They sometimes occur in 
refreshing contexts or roles, though: Larkin, 
for example, as trad jazz lover in John Lucas’s 
essay,: “Appropriate .. Falsehoods: English 
: . f Pets and American Jazz”, Peter Porter as “an 
intelligent clown at p seminary” in Philip 
Hobgbaum’s memoir, "The Group: An Ex- 
periment In Criticism’*. There is some overlap 
(two essays, by John Haffenden and Neil 
Corcoran, are devoted (o Seamus Heaney) and 
some effective editorial legerdemain - A. . D . 
Moody’s rather tetchy attack on Craig Raine is 
followed by a far friendlier appraisal of the 
samepoet in Blake Morrison's essay ’The 
• ; FilialA.it; A Reading of Contemporary ‘poet- 
ry M .;This latter piece deals stylishly with the 

■ ’ foeme of parental relations in Tony Hanison' - 

■ Hegrfey, Hugo WilJiams. Raine,- James Fen- 

: ton, P&uI Muldoon, Andrew. MoHoff aftf 
. Michael Hofitypn(a tri^ tbg(Moto^n%ote 
• ; foqeerly td gjvc hijy bpt the b ripest Recount of 
. -Hofmami's .yremarkab)e ; second collection, 
hilf or’which ,a Q 
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the Revival of Christian Architecture ;„c 
land’”), Arthur E. MacGuinness 
Wary Eye: Derek Mahon’s Classical 
live”), Haffenden (“Seamus Heaney 
Feminine Sensibility”) and Corcorm (V 
mus Heaney and the Art of the ExeaJfi 
go for close readings, detailed thematic^ 
sis, more scholarly than critical: thisZ 
involve occasional laboriousness but also Z 
siderable sensitivity. Moody plays the m2 
ist, spectacularly - apropos of Raine, anywn 
off the point. Lucas, Hobsbaum and Ab 
Brownjohn (“A Preference for Poetry: OxfoH 
Undergraduate Writing of the Early 19505*1 
are relaxed, anecdotal, and don’t always 
a note of self-approval (Lucas, given that he 
has a peach of a subject, is frankly a bit 0(1 
plod). P. H. Butter gives us unsuppond 
comer-cutting opinion, high-table vapomi«i 
served up as fact (“Eliot, having a dnm 
system of belief, was in ‘Little Gidding’nwit 
successful than Muir in making the vbok 
consort dance in a single poem; but a Inst 
structure of related poems . . . better suite] 
Muir's more tentative, exploring mind”) aad 
blithely begs more questions than donshm 
hot dinners. Edward Larrissy's “Things, De- 
scription and Metaphor in Contempomy 
British and Irish Poetry” attempts to discusi 
number of poets in relation to language af 
“the empiricist consensus”, and matsfci 
some bracing observations into its polemic. 
One may disagree with any number of these,!* 
recoil from the breathtaking naivety of fc 
conclusion, but this essay, at least, comes to 
grips with more than paraphrase or expliu&n 
de texte. There are over one hundred pagesof 
reviews - highly efficient, often elegant -oni 
an extremely wide range of periods md 
specialist subjects. 

Alan Jesttn 


Legacy: A journal of nineleenth-centiuy 
American women writers 
Volume 2, No 2 (Fall 1985) and Volume3,No 
1 (Spring 1986) 

$15 per year. Department of English, Baitleu 
Hall, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 01003. ■ 

"America is now wholly given over to a d-d 
mob of scribbling women”, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne complained in 1855, noting that hbifflj 
books were ignored while women’s "irasii 
sold hundreds of thousands of copies. Perhaps 
three-quarters of the novels published In Ik 
U nited States in 1872 were by women; 
throughout the century, from the passionate? 
political Uncle Tom's Cabin to the doiwsw 
and sentimental pieces in ladies’ magaato 
women writers produced whnt could be saw to 
have been the dominant literature of theyoffi# 
culture. 

Legacy, first published as a bi-annual 
nal in the autumn of 1985, holds up 
ly attention these works, later regaru^ 
obstacles to the creation of a national lilerawre 
and excluded from the canon. The journal m 
fines itself for the most part to sound and spw- 
fic studies of women writers. But more Pj 
vocative is Carolyn L. Karcher’s “PatnaK® 
Society and Matriarchal Family”, wjJ" . , 

: trasts Washington Irving’s “Rip Van W. 
with Lydia Marie Child's “Hilda SUM™* 1 
an alternative version of the same plot («"r 
ly reprinted here in reduced-size foma j. 
profile of Francis Ellen Harper, the W 
poftant black poet of pineteentn-re 
America before Paul Laurence Dunbar- 
report front another “muted” sub-culwre. 

. • The spring 1986 Legacy honoured 
! Dickinson on the centennial of the B P". 

1 Ijcaddri df her poems (dtbough Ewg^^ 

- one American woman writer of the 
rieeds no rehabilitating). 

, doubly" and on Dickinson s ent q 
| women’s work”, howbver, iUuromw* 
poems. Biographies of Dickinson s ( ^ 
' friend Helen Hunt Jackson and neL 
/ Mabel Loomis Todd complete the cn jjjjj 
IraR, Book reviews and 'a list of i^cenuy- 
' Itehed books in the field round opt . 


crlptiQT} rates given are 
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wence has been the critics’ (and achoolmas- 
S darling almost from the moment he died 
U nhd-second century bc. Both Caesar and 
^ng“s Vaises- and the latter would 
^ insert an apt citation into h.s orations 
£ce pays him the further compliment of 

Merweavingsome ofTerence’s verses into his 

Z. But quotability is not necessarily the 
ione of Uterary merit, even in the case o 
such high-minded sentiments (usually taken out 
dcontMt) as “fortune favours the bold and, 
most famously, homo sum: humani ml a me 
stomm ptao, “I am a human being, I count 
nothing human as alien to me. T^ence's 
often viewed as a humanist avant la lettre - and 
ritb some justification; he is the first Roman 
wilier to use humanus with the Hellenistic con- 
notation olphilanthropia. Indeed, in his classic 
laudatory essay, Croce even refers to Tei- 
ence’saninia quasi cristiana. (Eliot spoke thus 

Ofrtie six plays he has left us (all rendered 
tom the Greek as was the fashion of the 
cmotdla palliate), only one found favour with 
Roman audiences, who were, after all, the ulti- 
mate arbiters. This was Vie Eunuch , whose 
wiy title suggests why it pleased the spectators 
whom Terence elsewhere derides as “populus 
stupidus". 

In short, despite his intellectual appeal - 
there is no denying the quality of his Latin - he 
was caviare to the general. Even Caesar's 
panegyric laments that his comedies wanted 
“vigour". Terence’s plays lacked precisely 
what that supreme artist Molifcre added when 
adapting two of them to faire rire les honnites 
gm. To the Phormio he grafted commedia 
deU’arte slapstick - which resulted in Scapin. 
In rendering the Adelphi , he changed the two 
brothers brought up in opposing life styles to 
listen, thereby adding a new, sexual (and 
therefore comic) dimension to the Ecole des 


mans. The stern father Sganarelle becomes 
that popular stage buffoon, thesenexamator- 
a figure which, not coincidentally, Terence 
totally eschewed. 

Terence also banned the Romans' favourite 
character, the tricky slave. To the people who 
would later be described as clamouring for 
bread and circuses, he offered crumbs and 
inner crises. This is not denigration, but de- 
signation: Terence was a fine artist who 
evinced rare sensitivity and subtly delineated 
characters. But he had his own idiosyncratic 
dramaturgical criteria -and that is what Sander 
M. Goldberg’s title promises to elucidate. 

Professor Goldberg’s principal aim is to 
demonstrate that Terence was one of “the 
seminal figures of Latin literature”. He argues 
that the playwright was responding with innova- 
tive ingenuity to the challenge of the times and 
is quite often deliberatelftmocking the conven- 
tions of his theatrical ancestors: “Terence 
altered his models not simply to appeals to a 
semi-literate rabble, but because he cared for 
the subtleties of his originals and sought effec- 
tive Roman equivalents for them." 

Whether or not Terence improved upon his 
Greek models - or even reproduced all their 
qualities - has long been open to debate. 
Caesar’s ambiguous judgment was that the 
Roman playwright was only a “pint-sized 
(dimidiaius) Menander". Modern critics have 
noted that at times his adaptations obscure in 
the Latin what was clear in the Greek. 

Some of Goldberg’s other points are also 
debatable. In fact, if the reader is patient 
enough he will find him eventually contradict- 
ing himself. Goldberg can assert, for example, 
that Terence was “always a commercial suc- 
cess” and later remark that the playwright 
“never won really lasting popularity as a dra- 
matist”. He devotes short chapters to the 
salient features of Terentian drama: the con- 
cept of the “well-made play”, the duplex 
argumentum, the eternal issue ot contamlna- 
tio - a word, incidentally, which the play- 
wright himself never uses - the niceties of his 
diction, and so forth. He nearly ^ways offers a 
provocative new idea, yet equally often go 

too far in justifying it. , . , 

Take his chapter on the prologues. In all 
previous classical drama these had been used 
either to explain the intricacies of the plot or 


simply to “warm up” the audience. But 
Terence employs them as a vehicle for “arcane 
literary polemics”. Goldberg offers two ex- 
planations for this innovation: first, that Ter- 
ence was directly influenced by the new style of 
Roman oratory as exemplified by Cato the 
Elder, and second, that this kind of rhetoric 
was necessary to capture his audience s atten- 
tion. He also makes the dubious claim that “ the 
Roman dramatist had to win his audience in a 
way that Greek poets did not have to do” . How 
then would he explain the farcical prologoi to 
Aristophanic comedies like the Acharnians , 
Wasps and Frogs ? Indeed, the last mentioned 
play begins with the slave Xanthias asking his 
master, “Should 1 crack one of the good old 
jokes - the ones the folks here always love?” 
Goldberg acknowledges that ‘‘the need to 
bring an unruly outdoor audience to order was 
as pressing for Terence as it had been for his 
predecessors, but he went about the task rather 
differently”. “Differently” is not always 
synonymous with successfully. Indeed, the in- 
troductory “oration” to the Hecyra (“Mother- 
in-law”), a comedy which on two prior occa- 
sions had failed to keep the Romans from 
walking out, gives ample proof that Terence s 
novel prologues did not accomplish whnt their 
author intended. 

Goldberg’s comparison of Terentian lan- 
guage with Catoninn oratory is an Interesting 
piece of philology. But does it necessarily fol- 
low that a Roman audience would be “in- 
volved” by elegantly structured rhetoric and 
literary squabbles? Even the far lustier Ben 
Jonson does not grip us with his professional 
barbs (eg, against Dekker and Marston in 
Poetaster). Furthermore, the similarity be- 
tween Terence and Cato still does not prove a 
direct influence. We find legalistic language 
and the “cue words” for the partitions of an 
oration not only in Aristophanes but in Eun- 
pides as well. Yet no one has argued that Ans- 
topbanic style, especially in the plays where 
litigious verbiage and set speeches abound, 
directly emanates from the rhetoric of elder 
contemporaries like Gorgias, Protagoras or 
Antiphon the Orator. ■ 

The absence of an expository prologue can 
also be a dramatic liability, especially where 
identities of “lost” persons are concerned - a 
major theme in Terence. How could an audi- 


ence savour the irony of a father’s lament for a 
long-lost daughter if they are not aware she is m 
fact alive and well - and about to appear? On 
the other hand, in certain circumstances, not 
disclosing the outcome of the plpt in advance 
can keep an audience in suspense - a pleasur- 
able theatrical novelty for the ancient audi- 
ence, and one for which Terence may claim 

some credit. 

Goldberg seems ill at ease with anything that 
remotely resembles conventional comedy. 

Take, for example, his discussion of the only 
two Terentian characters who have had a life or 
their own beyond his plays. He cannot accept 
thatThraso (whence English “thrasomc ), the 
archetypal braggart soldier, and his parasite 
Gnatho - who by Cicero’s day had already 
become a familiar eponym for "degenerate 
have been added to Terence’s Eunuch merely 
to arouse laughter. So he constructs a case for 
their being “a grotesque paradigm for rela- 
tionships to which the other characters aspire . 

This is the sort of statement one might more 
readily accept in reference to Pride and Pre- 
judice or Emma. 

But where Goldberg merely explicates the 
text or weighs the nuances added to it by the 
metre, he is wise and informative. And Ter- 
ence’s importance as a stylist can never be 
underestimated; CaesaT nnd Cicero were no __ 
mean judges of that. But as for Terences - 
theatrical innovations, there seems to be a 
great deal of truth in A. S. Gratwick’s blunt 
conclusion that "his reforms . . . were mostly 
centripetal and negative”. 

Goldberg's climactic chapter, ominously 
entitled “The Death of Comedy", argues that 
Terence’s achievements killed the genre: “by 
inverting the comic forms, he also took the fun 
out of them” . He then speculates that this must ^ 
have hnd "an unsettling effect on his succes- 
sors”. But the real point is that Terence had 
no successors. Once again, the best refutation 
is the author’s own words. When he mentions 
Turpilius, a younger contemporary who con- 
tinued to produce palliatae for nearly half a 
century after Terence’s death, Goldberg won- 
ders why this comic playwright preferred ’the 
Old formulae to the newer Terentian forms. 

The answer, quite simply, is Xanthias 
hearty quip: the good old jokes will never fail 
to get a laugh. 



therefore comic) dimension to the tscoie aes eiui*. ^ - , 

Attacking, entertaining, preaching 
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• , while admittedly involving much speculation, 

turn, a practice which can otanmi ifet they h k lhe fathero f Roman satire more access!- 
have in common or the ar^m*ch they may ma . ^ 
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have in common ui 

be compared. His own procedure, bygrtwj. 
Authority", “Style and Public; ■ 


ble than before and rightly helps to establish 
him alongside his more fortunate successors. 

Rudd’s book, like some other recent pub- 
lications, is traditional (others might say re- 
visionist) in its assumptions. “Above all else , 
he says, “Roman satire is about Roman life. 
This belief, which has permeated all his writing 
to date, is especially evident in his concern to 


1 ! ”” ' “ri reek and the Greeks 

What is Roman satire? Nlall Rudd begins by Patronage , wnw 10 qbic, » C ^^‘^.' h r" rical env lronment. 

‘•“bribing an Imaginary triangle with “attack”, ''Women a M j t[)ec tlve is almost bound to see the P 0 ®** ,>, a t ihls basic position is 

■sWritamP hnd ‘‘preaching” at Its three ™ lsdlffe ™"l^“Ss ofold ones (tor There can be no doubt thal 

«raers. : If, .like some of Horace's Epistles,* throw up new ideas erosion ^ correctand dcscjves “ 

poem is located wholly on the line between the exampl , r __ t i v t0 be welcomed; but Rudd of cautio . ^ f employs the cata 

ha two of these, it dobs not count as satire; nor therefae dear de- 

^ajoetn located wholly between^ ™ chapters and that ogue °Lt basic £ the 


« poem locaiea wnouy oeiwccn himself a mits ^ ^ chapters and that Jogue 

a* Preaching. As a general rule, the genre 10 Serial Is occasionally arbit- ton). <*W» ’ 

occupies the: area between all three points, the satirists’ own styles *0™“® °|* 

though maty individual satires, are situated rary._Thus_n J8 7 ^ , lStyle ». the sty les ■ and Horace ar 

largely bn the' Kne between attack and enter- which are dea ., Med un{ jer “Aims and toan-woiris a w 

Wnment, and at a given moment a particular and Gallimachean ges of whmh - jj-jj — ^ a „ au- 

poemimay^ouch any 6ne of the. three points .Mom 1 , "edfo r the chapter on Greek ^ 

mom Hocaii. M.tw.M. elements are tese nArtint’ Pro- thorsyiewon 


- • . - — r laments are whetved for the chupter on 

more closely than the others. s* Greek features, PerswS Pro- 

' This Introduction ' -r, making all due allow- ( Bec *.., h discussed in Chapter Five”). Not --1. filfin tj u dd 1 
ajccs.for ihe loosetiess of its terminology an J l ° 8 1 U9 ! i S? these false distinctions, as (say) ../the subject 
Jo flexibility of lift application , both of wWch only illuminating comparison of ly . t ■_ : 

Rudd freely ;, acknowledges 1- will be found Rudd P p ■ ius ghows, but they also frus- a 1 ^ 

Mpfur by, the students ' for whom • Professor • Horat^ apd ^ T .^, na k relishing a topic, 


ana narawc 01® r- 7 ^ . • 

loan-words and colloquial vocabulary , «era- 
' are duly assembled. But the 
metnoo is aiwi extended to hypotiiesize an au- 
thor’s view on various topics. And although no 
one is more aware of the so-called biographical 
fallacy than Rudd, who has written persuasive- 
ly on the subject more than once, a poets 
attitude to a topic is not necessarily equivalent 
/ nf Kit references to it. 


By joining up certain points, in the Life and ^ 
adding in other points from the Satires one 
might be- tempted to hazard a psychological- 
profile of Peraius [in which] there might be 
room for his early teacher, the dissolute Rem- 
mius Palaemon.” And though Rudd pushes his 
speculation no further on this occasion, a com- 
parable method is used to a greater or lesser 
extent throughout the book. _ 

Professor Rudd is an urbane writer and alert 
critic. Though constantly showing his forth- 
right awareness of the social differences be- 
tween the ancient and modern worlds, he is 
able to interject modern analogies (Muham- 
mad Ali, John Cleese) with amusing and telling 
effect. All in all, his latest book is generous 

with perceptive comments on a whole range of 

passages from which readers will derive a great •*? 
deal of profit. ■ • • 

Translations into English of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses have not . been very numerous 
* though they include a prose version from the 
French by Caxton and in 1717 Sir Samuel 
Garth assembled a text from versions "by the 
; most eminent hands*’, including large portions 
of the poem by Diyden, one story by Pope, and 
several by Addison. A*. G- Mejville in n note to 
his new translation, which was first published 
last year hnd now Is reprinted In paperback 
(480pp. Oxford. £3.50. 0 19 281691 8), _ writes: 

“If the Metamorphoses had been, written in 
elegiac couplets, the right form of an English 
version would no doubt be heroic couplets, ■ 
such as were perfected by Dryden and Pope. 
But who reads Dryden or Pope for the musicof 
theiT verse ; . .?” MelvUie thinks that, the best, 
match for Ovid's hexameters is a form of blank 
verse, which is “taut, swift, elegant;, and 
sonorous”. He also allows himself "an occa- 
sional rhyming couplet, for at times Ovid’s > 
'’hbkkfoht^hee'm; almost to break Into the 
; Qie^ acs’ofwhlbh'%t^uS; & /cid”* 
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